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Art. I. Medical Tranfa&ions, publifhed by the College of Phy- 
ficians in London. Vol. III. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Dodfley, &c. 
1735. 

T affords us pleafure to fee that the College has refumed its 

long intermitted labours, and we have great fatisfaction in 
fitting down to give * the Public an account of a third volume 
of the Medical Tranfactions. 

The book begins with a letter to Dr. Heberden, on the an- 
gina pectoris; and it contains two other papers on the fame fub- 
ject,—one by the late Dr. Wall, of Worcefter, and another by 
Dr. Haygarth, of Chefter; and as they treat of the fame fubjeét, 
we fhall give an account of thefe papers together, though they 
do not foilow immediately in the order of infertion. 

The letter to Dr. Heberden is written by a perfon who gives 
a ftriking picture of the difeafe, defcribing it from his own un- 
happy feelings. It is extraordinary, that in lefs than three 
weeks from the date of the letter, the writer died, fuddenly, of 
the difeafe ; and, by his will, direéted notice to be given to Dr. 
Heberden of his deceafe, with leave to open his body. 

Though Mr. Hunter examined this fubject with his ufual 
accuracy, he could not difcover any manifelt caufe of death. Dr. 
Wall, on opening a perfon who died fuddenly, in the fame 
manner, found, upon diffeétion, the femilunar valves, placed at 
the origin of the aorta, perfeAly offified; and he inclined to 
think that a preternatural induration of the parts neceffary to the 
circulation through the heart, may be the predifponent, if not 
the efficient, caufe of this diforder, A perfon who died fud- 
denly, with fymptoms fimilar to thofe which are faid to attend 
the angina, viz. a pain in the middle of the fernum, ceafing and 
returning fuddenly, and of which wa/king would always occafion 
a return, was opened by Dr. Haygarth; who found a fluid of a 
purulent appearance in the cellular /ubftance interpofed between 


* For our account of the two preceding volumes, fee Review, 
Vols. XXXIX. and XLVII. 
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the membranes which form the media/tinum. ‘ If future dif. 
feétions,” fays he, ‘ fhould difcover, that fimilar fymptoms ate 
always occafioned by a fluid collected in the mediaflinum, would 
not a perforation of the ffernam, and a difcharge of this fluid, 
appear to be a fafe, and probably a very efficacious cure ? 

The third paper, containing cafes and remarks relative to di- 
eafes of the bones, by Mr. Walker, furgeon in Virgmia, is a 
very curious one, and deferves an attentive peru/al. 

In No. 4, we have an account of the confequentes of a crown 
piece being {walhowed by an epileptic man, related by Dr. Coyte, 
of Yarmouth. It lay in the ftomach from the 12th of March 
1771, to the 26th of November 1772, and was then brought up 
by vomiting. From that time, to July 6, 1773, the man con- 
tinued in perfec health, without any return of his epileptic 
fits. 

No. 5, by Dr. Heberden, relates the method of preparing the 
Ginfeng-root in China. 

In No. 7, Mr. Power, Surgeon in Polefworth, very judicioufly 
commends the ufe of fermenting cataplafms in mortifications. 

The above-mentioned papers were read at the College in 

773. From this period there feems to be a chafm in the 

ranfactions, to the year 1783 ; during which interval, the Col 
lege does not appear to have collected any materials for publica- 
tion. The inflzenza, in 1782, firft roufed their attention ; and 
the renewal of their labours appears in an account of that epi- 
demic : a very juft and accurate hiftory of it is here given, com- 
piled from obfervations communicated, in various letters, to the 
College. It is ftated to have been of ar inflammatory nature. Its 
effects were not fevere. The old, the afthmatic, perfons of ten- 
der lungs, and thofe of full and loaded habits, were the greateft 
fufferers, Almoft all who died, came under the foregoing de- 
defcription. A lenient purgative was of ufe in the beginning. 
Emetics relieved the head and breaft. Blifters were deemed 
proper when the headach and cough were violent. Al] methods 
of forcing a {weat were prejudicial: but fmall dofes of antimo- 
nials were of fervice. Bleeding was fometimes neceflary, and al- 
ways beneficial. A fimilar difeafe is recorded to have vifited 
Europe at feveral periods, viz. in 1510, in 4557, in- 1580, in 
1587; in £591, in 1675, in 1709, in the latter end of 1732, 
and in the beginning of 1733, in 1743, in 4762, in 1767, and 
in 1775: 

Though it has been obferved above, that this difeafe was not 
in itfelf fatal, and that few could be faid to have died of it, but 
thofe who were old, afthmatic, or who had been debilitated by 
fome previous indifpofition, the College has very judicioufly 


-thought proper to record the numbers of deaths, taken from the 


bills of mortality, for a few weeks preceding the firft appearance 
of 
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of this difeafe in London (which, as was {tated above, is near] 
fixed to have been between the 12th and the 18th of May), the 
number of deaths during the time of its prevailing fo generally, 
and after that it had nearly ceafed. The bill of mortality is 
publifhed every Tuefday ; and the total of the burials for the 
following weeks ftand thus: 


Tuefday, Maythe 7th, — 299 
14th, —- 307 

2rtt, --- 336 

28th, — 350 

Fune 4th, — 385 

11th, _- 560 

18th, ~~ 473 

25th, — 434 

Fuly a, — 296 


© The great increafe in the burials after the difeafe had ap- 
peared about three weeks, which is nearly the time when its 
effects would moft generally be felt, is very ftriking. At the 
period when the effects of an acute difeafe would probably be 
over, it may be obferved that the numbers are again reduced to 
what they were, previous to the appearance of the difeafe.’ 

Art. 9 relates the fatal effects of pickles impregnated with 
copper; with obfervations on that mineral poifon, by Dr. Per- 
cival, of Manchefter. The young lady, whofe cafe is here 
given, had eaten a large quantity of pickled famphire, and 
drank, afterward, a 5th part of a pintof vinegar. ‘The internal 
coat of the ftomach was found, upon diflection, to be inflamed, 
and gangrenous, particularly about the cardia and pylorus. The 
Doétor was firft inclined to fuppofe, that the injury done might 
arife, principally, from the quantity of famphire, as a folid acid, 
and the confequent degree of irritation on the coats of the fto- 
mach; but though this probably contributed to its deleterious 
effects, he found, afterward, by the ufual chemical tefts, that 
the pickle was ftrongly impregnated with copper ; and he there- 
fore afcribes the fatal cataftrophe chiefly to this caufe. Where 
a fufpicion arifes of metallic falts having been fwallowed, this 
ingenious phyfician recommends calcined magnefia, as it will 
not only decompofe them, but, at the fame time, gently con- 
tribute to carry downwards the offending matter. 

No. 10, by Dr. Spence, of Guildford, merits attention. It 
relates the cure of two cafes of a conftipated belly, by the ex- 
ternal application of cold water. Every other method of ex- 
Citing the aétion of the bowels by purgatives, clyfters, fumes of 
= &c. had been judicioufly tried before this remedy was 
ufed, 

In article 11, an account is given of a fingular difeafe, which 
prevailed among fome poor “eo maintained by the a" 
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St. James’s, in Weftminfter, by Sir George Baker, Bart.—This 
is an extremely curious paper. It defcribes, minutely, very 
fingular effects, and refers them to very probable caufes. On 
the 24th day of September 1782, 46 girls and 27 boys were re- 
moved from Wimbleton to a large houfe, hired by the parifh for 
their reception, in King-ftreet, Golden-fquare. On the 8th of 
Oétober following, a girl of the age of 13 years was fuddenly 
feized with an excruciating pain in the region of the ftomach 
and in the back, which was foon followed by violent headach, 
delirium, and convulfions, Nine of thefe poor girls, and a fe- 
male fervant, were feized, in a few days after, nearly in a fimi- 
lar manner, Five were in the agonies of extreme pain; three 
were moft cruelly convulfed; and the other two were raving, in 
a fit of delirium. As our limits will not allow us to follow, 
circumftantially, the detail of this paper, we muft content our- 
felves with referring to the book itfelf. It appears that eighteen 
gitls, and a fervant, had flept in one room; that, in order to 
render the apartment warmer, they had fhut up the chimney, 
and taken every method to exclude the frefh and cold air; and 
that, from fuch a number being crowded together, the air be- 
came vitiaced, and probably occafioned the dreadful malady 
which attacked them. The proof of the air having been fo vi- 
tiated, is derived from the glimmering, and frequently almoft 
extinguifhed, light, given by three candles and a lamp, which 
had been ufed during the night, from the commencement of the 
illnefs. The mode in which this vitiated air is fuppofed to have 
acted, in occafioning the fymptoms which have been mentioned, 
is explained on the theory of Dr, Prieftley; who has fhewn, 
that one great and indifpentable ufe of refpiration, is to carry off, 
or leflen, a certain quality in the blood which is known by the 
name of phlogifton: the air being foon loaded with it from the 
breathing of fo many people in a {mall fpace, became unfit for 
refpiration, and the phlogifton not being carried off, but accu- 
mulating in the lungs and blood, is conceived to have produced 
the above mentioned ftate cf diftrefs. Sir George obferves, very 
juftly, that though corrupted air has always been known to be 
pernicious, yet the particular effets which it was capable of 
producing on the human frame, have not been minutely de- 
fcribed. 

Ait. 12, written by Sir George Baker, contains obfervations 
on the late intermittent fevers; to which is added, a fhort hif- 
tery of the Peruvian bark.—During the years 1780, 1781, 1782, 
intermittvnt fevers were extremely frequent, both in town and in 
the country. In the cafes which fell under Sir George’s obferva- 
tion, the intermiffions were remarkably periodical and complete, 
and the returns of the paroxyfms nearly at the fame point of 
time; the horror, the heat, and the perfpiration, keeping their 
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sefpective ftages, with uncommon exaétnefs. But the diftin- 
guifhing characteriftic of this fever was, its obftinate refiftance 
to the Peruvian bark ; which, in the common mode of exhibit- 
ing it, and in the ordinary dofes, generally failed of fuccefs. 
The difeafe eluded every attempt to fubdue it. Dr. Revnolds 
jis faid to have made the fame obfervation in St. Thomas’s Hof- 
fpital; where, though it ftopped the progres of gangrenes, it 
had not fufficient power to cure intermittents. 

As it is confefled that thefe fevers had nothing particular in 
their appearances, or fymptoms, but that, on the contrary, they 
went through their periods with fingular regularity, we are 
inclined to attribute the failure of the bark to the adulteration, 
or bad quality, of the drug, rather than to a fuppofed pecu- 
liarity in the difeafe, not to be difcovered by any external fign 
whatever ; and if we look no farther than this paper, we think that 
it would afford fufficient arguments to countenance our opinion. 
Sir G. Bs indeed, gives his teftimony to the good qualities of 
the bark then in ufe; but he acknowledges that a perfon very 
converfant with all fubjects of the materia medica, gave him au- 
thority to fay, that in one hundred pounds of the bark, there 
were not, ordinarily, found more than twenty pounds of fuch 
bark as a curious man would chufe to make ufe of. It is, there- 
fore, probable, that when Sir George imagined his patients had 
taken a proper dofe of the cinchona, they had not had, according to 
the obfervation of his friend, above a fifth part of it. Hence it 
was neceflary to take enormous dofes @beis ; but, taken in fuch 
quantities, it rarely, as Sir George confeffes, failed of fuccefs. 
Hence, too, in gangrenes, in which cafes it is commonly ex- 
hibited with a liberal hand, it rendered fervice. Had there been 
originally any peculiarity in the nature of the fever, which 
fhould make the bark fail of its effeét, it would never have been 
cured by it. When the dofes taken were apparently large, 
there is every reafon to believe that only an ordinary quantity of 
real bark had been f{wallowed. 

The latter part of this paper is employed in giving a hiftory 
of the Peruvian bark. It appears, that it was brought to Spain 
in the year 1632; but ic owed it firft fame, and introduction 
into general ufe, to the Jefuits, and particularly to Cardinal de 
Lugo; who, in 1643, being promoted to the dignity of Cardi- 
nal, contrived to intereft Pope Innocent X. in its fortune. His 
phyfician having examined it, and reported it to be both inno- 
cent and falutary, all medical oppofition to it ceafed ; and that an 
unfucce(fsful trial of it having been made, in the cafe of Leo- 
My Archduke of Auftria, in 1652, many enemies to. it arole. 

n the year following Chifletius wrote a book againft it, and 
from this period, it experienced, for fome years, great viciffi- 
tudes in its character, If it was praifed and recommended by 
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fome phyficians, it was vilified and defpifed by others. Growing 
fcarce, however, it bore fo high a price, that twenty dofes of it 
at Bruffels were fold for fixty florins. Sturmius, who had 
written a defence of the bark in 1661, complains of its {carcity, 
and that he was extremely ftraitened in his practice for want of 
it. The fearcity appears to have been ftill greater at Copen- 
hagen than in Holland; and there is no reafon for fuppofing 
that the bark was brought to England in greater abundance 
than to Bruffels and Amfterdam. Sir G. B. obferves, that in 
1658, it was a rarity with which the apothecaries fhops were not 
fupplied: for that it was advertifed in our periodical papers to 
be fold genuine by a merchant of Antwerp, at his lodgings in 
the Old Bailey, &c.—lIt is faid that it began to be in vogue here 
in 1655; but that it declined in its reputation, partly becaufe it 
was fuppofed to give no fecurity againft a relapfe, and partly be- 
caufe, when adminiftered immediately before the fit, it had, in 
fome inftances, proved fatal, and particularly in the cafes of 
Underwood and Potter, which are faid to have made an early im- 
preffion on the mind of Sydenham, and to have given him an 
opinion for a long time adverfe to the bark. It is faid, indeed, 
that his prejudices againft it diminifhed as he advanced in life; 
but that he never could get rid of them entirely: for that, fo 
late as 1685, though Sydenham had frequently exprefled a per- 
fe& conviction of the innocence of this medicine, he repeats 
his ferious apprehenfions of danger to the life of the patient from 
the premature ufe of it,—that is, before the difeafe had been, 
in fome meafure, its own remedy. ‘* Negue enim id folum me- 
tuendum, (Sc. fed etiam ne de egri vita agatur, ft fanguini omni 
fermentationis nifu fe de{pumanti derepenté injiciamus remoram.” 
Hitherto, according to our Author, Sydenham’s opinion would 
feem to convey only. a negative kind of praife. It amounts only 
to a perfect conviction of its innocence. Sir George, however, 
at laft, found one pofitive commendation of the Peruvian drug, 
and he mentions it in a note. In the Difertat. epiffol. to 
Dr. Cole, Sydenham afferts that ‘* neither mercury is more eff- 
cacious in the venercal difeafe, nor the bark in agues, than the 
exercife of riding in confumptions.” But this fentence, Sir 
G. B. obferves, is not to be found in the firft edition. 

We muft own, that we have read thefe ftri€tures, fo difpa- 
raging to the credit of Sydenham, with fome degree of furprife, 
having ever confidered him as an able fupporter of the reputa- 
tion of the bark, at atime when the generality of phyficians 
were endeavouring to fink it, Had he been adverfe to it, he would 
not have laboured to contrive a better method of adminiftering it 
than fome of thofe which were praétifed. Had he been preju- 
diced againft it, he would have given himfelf no trouble to refcue 
it from the ill fame which, by fome accidents, it had acquired. 
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So far, however, is this from being the cafe, that wherever the 
bark fails of fuccefs, Sydenham appears defirous to excufe it. 
Even in his account of the difeafes of 1661, 1662, 1663, 1664, 
when, from the rarity of the bark, it could not reafonably be 
expected that Sydenham fhould be very converfant in the ufe of 
it, he endeavours to defend its character; and attributes its 
want of efficacy, in the cure of the quartans of thofe times, not 
to any defect of power in the medicine, but to its injudicious 
adminiftration—to its being given at too early a period in the 
courfe of the difeafe, or improperly, juft before the approach of 
the paroxy{m. To avoid the firft inconvenience, he advifes us 
to wait, and not to prefcribe it ante fei. quam morbus fuo fe marte 
aliquantifper protriverit ; and that the blood might be fufficiently 
impregnated with the qualities of the bark, to fortify the patient 
againft a return of the fever, which a fingle dofe juft before the 
attack of it was unable to do, he recommends it to be taken im- 
mediately after the fit, and to be repeated twice a day during its 
abfence. Ata fubfequent period, he prefcribes two {cruples to 
be taken every four hours. The rule which forbids the giving 
the bark too foon is to be obferved, unlefs the declining ftrength 
of the patient requires an earlier exhibition of it. Nifi colla- 
befcentes et jam fraéie egri vires eundem temporius effe fumendum 
diciaverint. 

We do not mean to enter into a defence of Sydemham’s prac- 
tice, or into any difcuffion of its merits, or demerits; which 
would {well this article into a larger {pace than is defigned for it. 
The fuccefs with which he gave the bark in intermittents, was, 
we believe, greater than that experienced from our methods of 
exhibiting it in thefe times. We will not ftay to enquire whe- 
ther the fortunate ufe of it was owing to the {uperior quality of 
the bark which he poflefled. All that we fhall obferve is, that 
he appears to us not only to be exempt from prejudices againft 
it himfelf, but to be always ready to combat the ill-grounded 
objeGtions of others. Notwithftanding the prejudices of the 
vulgar, and of fome who fhould know better (per paucorum 2 
doétis), he fays, he took it himfelf, and gave it to his wife, and 
to his children. He acquits it of every fufpicion of doing harm, 
excepting that, when perfevered in for a long time, it had now 
and then, though rarely, occafioned a flight fcorbutic rheuma- 
tifm, eafily cured. In general, he efteems it not only a fafe, 
but a very falutary and a very efficacious medicine. He feems 
to fpeak of it at times with a degree of enthufiafm, as a thin 
which did wonders (quafi miracule preftat); and he clearly and 
decifively {peaks of it as the only {pecific which the medical 
art could boaft. The paflages of Sydenham, which feem to 
jultify thefe aflertions, we have thrown into the notes be- 
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low *. They had, poffibly, efcaped the notice of Sir G. B.; 
or, inftead of the cenfures thrown upon Sydenham, he would 
probably 





* «© Quartanarum quod attinet curationem, nemo eft, opinor, in 
hac arte vel mediocriter verfatus, qui nefciat, quam patum votis 
refpondeant methodi ifte omnes, que huic medicorum opprobrio 
eluendo haétenus de'inantur, fi corticem Peruvianum excipiamus; qui 
tamen inducias fzpius impetrat morbo, quam eundem debellat ; 
cum poftquam ad feptimanas duas vel tres delituerit, magno cum 
zgri emolumento, qui ab illo male multatus paululum interim re- 
{pirat, mox de novo recrudefcens, haud fegnius quam prius laceffit ; 
atque ut plurimum, quotiefcunque demum repetatur 1l]ud medica- 
mentum, non nifi longo temporis tractu expugnatur. Referam tamen 
guicquid de methodo ejufdem exhibendi habeo compertum. Curan- 
dum eft ante omnia, ne premature nimis hic cortex ingeratur, ante 
fcilicet quam morbus fuo fe marte aliquantifper protriverit (nifi colla- 
befcentes et jam fractz egri vires eundem temporius fumendum efle 
dictaverint :) neque enim illud folum eft metuendum, ne a prxpropero 
ejus ufu ineficax ifte reddatur, et {pem egri fallat, fed etiam ne de 
agri vita agatur, fanguini, omni fermentationis nifu fe defpumanti, 
eam derepente injiciamus remoram. Proximo loco, neque catharfi, 
multo minus verzefectione, fubducenda eft materix febrilis pars 
aliqua, quo liberits cortex fuo fungatur munere: cum enim ab 
uiraque labefactetur quadantenus ceconomia corporis, ed promptius 
certiufque, recrudefcent paroxyfmi, evanefcente femel pulveris vi. 
Mihi etiam magis é re fore videtur, ut fanguinem dicto medicamine 
fenfim, longioreaue a paroxy{mis intervallo, leviter inficiamus, quam 
ut uno omnino idtu paroxy{mum jam inftantem tentemus confodere : 
hoc enim pacto, et plus temporis remedio conceditur, quo fuum opus 
plenius abjolvat, et evitatur quicquid id eft pericali, quod zgro pote- 
rit oriri ex fubito ifto, atque intempeitivo nimis, fuflamine, quo pa- 
roxy{mum jam invalefcentem, atque omni fe ope exerentem, cona- 
mur opprimere. Poftremo, brevibus iftis temporis intervallis, repe- 
tendus eft pulvis, ut non protiniis evanefcat prioris dofis virtus, 
antequam altera exhibeatur: crebra enim repetitione ifta ivedia tan- 
dem recuperabitur, profligato in f{olidum morbo.”” —— 

** Neque forte cum minori fractu ufurpari poterit cortex hic in 
tertianis, qua vernis, qua autumnalibus, quam in quartanis adhi- 
betur.”’=-Sy DENHAM. Febr. Intermittent. Annor. 1661, 62, 63, 64 

‘* Hujus itaque methodi ineflicaciam, et aliarum evacuationum, 
vene-fectionis, v. gr. et catharfeos incommoda (quarum utreque 
relayando tonum fanguinis morbum protrahunt) dum mecum per- 
penderem, Peruvianus cortex certifimam mihi fpem fecit ; de quo 
vere adiirmare poflim, non oé/ante tam vulgi, quam per paucorum e 
dottis praxjudicio, me, nihil mali egris accidiffe ab ejus ufu, vidife 
unguam, vel cum ratione fufpicari poruife ; nifi quod illi, qui longum 
et repetitum corticis Peruviani ufum experti funt (ut in capite de 
zheumatif{mo premonflraverim), in fpeciem quandam rheumatifmi 
{corbutici nonnunguam incidunt. Hoc autem malum per quam raro 
ex hac occafione nafcitur, et quando accidit, facillimé remediis ibi- 
dem 
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probably have ftated them with his ufual accuracy, The error 
committed, we thought it a duty that we owed to the revered 
memory 
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dem defcriptis cedit —Et profecto fi tam effeciorum durationem, quam 
corticis hujus innocentiam exploratam haberem, principem illi locum 
inter omnia, quot-quot funt, remedia deferre nullus dubitarem ; cum 
non tantum in hoc morbo infignium effe virium deprehendatur, fed et 
in uteri et ventriculi etiam affectibus ; tantum abelt, ut de ejus infa- 
jubritate merito quis conqueratur.”” Epift. Refponf. I. In this 
epiftle Sydenham mentions the deaths of Underwood and Potter, and 
{peaks of them as events from the ufe of the bark (oppido rari) ; 
and however they may have prevented others from recommending 
it (an effeét which they certainly had), yet fo far were they from de- 
ftroying the credit of the bark with Sydenham, or deterring him 
from prefcribing it, that he difcovers great confidence in it, even in 
the fame paragraph: ‘* Ego vero jam, ab aliquot retro annis, haud 
vulgarem hujus corticis vim ferio perpendens, animoque revolvens, 
non alio magis, quam hoc Herculeo medicamento, febres intermit- 
tentes debellatum iri confidebam, fi qua par erat curq accederet et 
diligentia. Diu itaque, multumque, apud me agebam, ut periculoa 
pulveris ufu impendenti, et recidiva intra paucos dies fubfecuture 
(que duo erant amolienda incommoda) poflem occurrere, atque 
egrum, Aujus ope, ad perfect fanitatis gradum promovere. 

‘¢ Primo, periculum quod minitabatur, non tam ex i/o cortice 
natum arbitrabar, quam ex eo, quod minus opportune xgro ingere- 
retur.——~ Hoc ego me malum propulfare poffe exiftimabam, materiz- 
que pariter febrilj de novo generandz obicem ponere, fi ubi primum 
paroxyfmorum unus adfligere defierit, confettim pulverem exhibe- 
rem, quo infecuturus fufflaminaretur, et diebus intermiffionis, ftatis 
f{ubinde vicibus, eundem repeterem, ufque dum novus invaderet 
paroxyfmus ; atque ita paulatim, tutoque,proinde fanguinis maflam 
falutifera corticis virtute inficerem. 

** Secundo, cum recidiva, quz intra dies quatuordecim plerum- 
gue accidebat, ex eo mihi videbatur nafci, quod fanguis non fatis 
exfaturaretur virtute febrifugi, quod wut eficax, una tamen vice morbo 
penitus exterminanco par non fuit ; idcirco autumabam, nihil, ad 
eam precavendam, zque pofie conducere atque methodum repetendi 
pulveris, etiam deviéto ad prxfens morbo, juftis femper invtervallis, 
antequam {cilicet vires precedentis dolis prorfus elanguefcerent.”— 
E pitt. Refponf. I. 

** Quamvis vero (ut id obiter dicam) in harum (febriem inter- 
mittentium) curatione egregia prafter, ne dicam miracula, diétus 
cortex, atque eodemh tum ipfi nos libenter utamur, tum uxoribus 
liberifque ufurpandum imperemus, quoties res poftulet ; funt tamen, 
quibus haud minus jam difplicet, quod tam certo fubitoque morbos 
expugnet, quam olim diiplicebat, quod non nifi nuper his terrarum 
Oris innotuerat.” Differt. Epiftolar. 

Traétat de Podagra. ‘* Non his majora promitto; quamvis 2 
longa cogitationum ferie, quas huic rei impenderet tantum non fum 
coactus, indycar credere, ejufmodi remedium quandoque inventum 
aml. Quod fi unquam acciderit, infcitiam fuam dogmaticis expro- 
brabit, 
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memory of Sydenham to corre&t. The quotations which we 
bave made will not, we conceive, be found to be interpolations, 
or additions to the later editions of his works. 

The next article (the 13th) is a detter to Sir George Baker, 
on the fucce/sful ufe of the preparations of Jead in fome hemor- 
thages, by Henry Revell Reynolds, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyficians, &c. 

The letter begins thus: * Dear Sir, you have a claim to the 
dead-mine of phyfic, not only from pre-occupancy, but alfo 
from fuccefsful labour in it.? With refpect to pre-occupancy, 
Dr. R. forgets the many authors mentioned, even by Sir George, 
who had written on the deleterious effects of lead, before Sir 
G. B. had publifhed any thing on that fubje€t: and we think 
Dr. R. mizht have choien a better time for complimenting the 
Jearned Baronet on the fuccefs of his labours, than the moment 
when he was about to offer rather a refutation than a confirma- 
tion of his doctrines. Sir George has maintained, that lead, 
even in the fmalleft quantities, is apt to be deleterious—that the 
proportion of a grain to a gallon, or a quarter of a graintoa 
quart of cyder, was the caufe of the endemial colic of Devon- 
fhire: Sce Vol. XL. p. 127 of our Review. Dr. R. fays, that 
he has frequently ufed the tiné?ura faturhina, and the faccharum 


Jaturni, * with fuccefs and with fafety, and without the leatt 


colic enfuing.” In an hemorrhage, a patient of his took a grain 
and ahalf of faccharum faturni, with four drops of laudanum, 
every fix hours, not only with impunity, but with advantage. 





dbrabit, atque exinde Jiquebit quam infigniter, tam in dignofcendis 
morborum efleatiis, quam in medicamentis quibus eos adgrediuntur, 
hallucinentur. Cujus rei exemplum fatis luculentum habemus in 
repertione fummi ulius ad febres intermittentes /pecifici corticis 
Peruviant, — — —- Cujus ope nos nunc temporis tum humores 
hujufmodi omnes ; tum etiam diwtam et regimen quodcunque fufque 
de que habentes, ac nihil nifi methodum puiveri exhibendo debitam 
obfervantes, fcopu:u reSta atiingimus, vix ab illo aberrantes unquam, 
mili agram Jecto, fine ulla necellitate, addicimus, dum in ejus 
uta eit.” 

Prefatio. ‘* Si quis hic objecerit, fatis magnum remediorum /pe- 
ciieorum numerum jamdiu nobis inaotefcere, hunc ipfum, fi examen 
paulo diligentus inftttuerit, in oppofitas partes facile tranfiturum con- 
hdo; cum uxicxs cortex Peruvianus a fuis militet.” 

‘Yo the foregoing extracts may be farther added the following : 

“* Hic autem advertendum, quod, cum de febribus intermittenti- 
bus olim agens, zgrum, fublato morbo, fedulo purgatum iri ad- 
sonuerim, hoc intelligi velim de iis folum febribus, quz vel {ponte 
‘ua, vel alio, five medicamento, five methodo preter corticem Peru- 
vianum, erant debellate. Ktenim curatio, cum huic remedio, de 
quo jam Joquor, imnitatur, purgatione, nec eget nec eamdem plane 
fert. Ita potenter dictus cortex, fine ope catharticorum non folim 
paroxy/mis, fecet dv{eraiie, guam corpori idem infixerunt, fubvenit.” 
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We have known fome eminent phyficians who have ventured 
upon larger dofes than thofe mentioned by Dr. R. and when 
they were Cautious to guard againft coftivenefs, the colic, which 
is fometimes produced, was prevented. Dr, R. thinks this end 
will be anfwered by the tinéfura thebaica. 

Art. 14. Some experiments made upon rum, in order to 
afcertain the caufe of the colic frequent among the foldiers in 
Jamaica, in 1781 and 1782. By John Hunter, M. D. 

This is a very ingenious and well-written paper; but the 
experiments do not convince us. We could have wifhed the 
precipitated matter from the rum to have been more carefully 
examined. The author’s experiments would probably have been 
more decifive, had he not laboured under great difadvantages from 
not being able to procure glafs or earthen veflels, where he re- 
fided at the time of making them. Since that period he diflolved 
fome faccharum faturni in weak rum, and diftilled it in glafs 
veflels ; but the fpirit which came over was perfecily free from 
any impregnation of lead. But though the juice of the canes, 
in pafling over the lead, may not have been impregnated with it, 
or though the lead, if diffolved, may not have come over with 
the fpiric in diftillation, he thinks that the fpirit, or rum, may 
have received an impregnation of this metal from the worm. 
Though Dr. H. was informed, by a reputable manufacturer of 
worms for diffilling, that he never ufed any Jead in their com- 
pofition, but made them of pure tin, to which a {mall propor- 
tion of copper was added, to render the metal tougher, and to 
make it work better;—yet the author obferves, that the fame 
entleman a!lows he had received worms from the Weft Indies 
of a bafer metal. Dr. H. faw fome worms which, from their 
fpecific gravity and foftnefs, appeared to contain a confiderable 
proportion of lead. He thinks that it was from this fource that 
the rum became fo impregnated with lead as to acquire a darker 
colour, and to depofit a brownifh fediment upon adding an in- 
fufion of orpiment and quick-lime in rain water to it. Con- 
jecturing, however, from the deepnefs of the colour, the author 
does not fuppofe that the rum on which he made his experi- 
ments could contain above three or four grains in a gallon; yet 
to this caufe he attributes the colic with which the foldiers were 
afficted in Jamaica, and not to the rum being drank new. 

Art, 15th gives us a cafe of an uncommon difeafe in the 
omentum, and of a double kidney on one fide of the body, with 
none on the other. By John Hunter, M.D. 

Art. the 16th prefents an account of the fuccefsful ufe of fox- 
glove in fome dropfies *, and in the pulmonary confumption. By 
Erafmus Darwin, M. D. 





* See, alfo, our account of Dr. Withering’s treatife on this fubject, 
Rey. Nov, 1785, 
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The deco&tion of the digitalis purpurea was always prepared 
by Dr. Darwin, from * the herb of the plant,’ by boiling four 
ounces of the frefh green Jeaves, from two pints of water to one 
pint, and adding to the ftrained fluid two ounces of vinous 
fpirit. One large fpoonful, or half an ounce, was given every 
morning, and repeated every hour, till the patient had taken 
from three to nine fpoonfuls, or till ficknefs was induced, or 
fome other difagreeable fenfations. The hydropic fluid gene- 
rally difappeared on the next day, or on the third day, without 
any repetition of the medicine, and frequently without any ap- 
parently increafed evacuation; at other times with vomiting, 
and a large flow of urine; and fometimes with purging fools, 
We fear that the experience of others wil] mot confirm the fa- 
vourable account of the digitalis given by Dr. Darwin. 

This paper is followed by an Appendix written by Sir George 
Baker, relating the hiftory of a gentleman’s cafe, who had taken 
the digitalis in the manner recommended by Dr. Darwin. 
Though it relieved his complaint, yet the diftrefs he fuffered 
during the operation of the medicine, is faid to have been 
grievous. We recommend it to the Reader to confult the de- 
fcription of the particular effects of the medicine on this patient, 
minutely related by Sir George Baker. 

Article 18th contains the fequel to the cafe of Mr. Thomas 
Wood, of Billericay, in Effex: by the fame Author. In the 
fecond volume of the Medical Tranfactions Sir G. Baker fae 
voured the Public with the hiftory of Mr. Wood; to which 
this paper is the fequel. The hiftory fhews the beneficial ef- 
fects of an extraordinary courfe of abftemioufnefs on the health 
of Mr. Wood. The refpeétable author of the Sequel informs 
us, that Mr. Wood died in the 64th year of his age, in May 
3783, of an accidental inflammation of his bowels. 

sgth. An account of a fingular cure of adropfy. By George 
Pearfon, M.D.— Repeated fcarifications were the means by 
which the hydropic fluid was difcharged in this cafe. 

Art. 20th gives an account of a difeafe, occafioned by tranf- 
planting a teoth. By William Watfon, M.D.—In this paper 
the terrible and fatal effects of tranfplanting a tooth from the 
mouth of a perfon affefted with the venereal difeafe, to that of a 
lady in perfect health, are minutely defcribed. 

Article 21. An account of an extraordinary conformation of 
the heart. By Richard Pulteney, M.D.—This peculiarity of 
conformation confifted in a canal communicating with both the 
ventricles, This was fituated in an oblique direétion, near the 
bafis of the heart, fo capacious as to admit of paffing the end of 
finger from the aorta, with equal facility into either ventricle ; 
the _ of the ventricles appearing to terminate with this 
canal. 
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Art. 22. Obfervations on the difeafe commonly called the 
jail or hofpital fever. By John Hunter, M.D.—This fever 
arofe among fome poor people, and appears to have been pro- 
duced by a want of proper food to nourifh them, and of fuffi- 
cient clothing to defend them againft the inciemencies of the 
feafon. This is a very judicious paper, 

Art. 23. Two cafes of obftrudted liver, fuccefsfully treated 
by mercurial fri€tion By Francis Knight, Surgeon to the Cold- 
ftream regiment of Foot Guards. The firft cafe here mentioned 
is that of a perfon, who, after having been afflicted with an in- 
termittent fever, became univerfally anafarcous; and had a ten- 
five fulnefs of the belly, with a flu€tuation of much fluid. He 
was cured by frictions of {trong mercurial ointment on the belly, 
The fymptoms in the fecond cafe here related were fomewhat 
fimilar. The patient was cured by the fame method. 

Art. 24. An account of a divifion of the liver, occafioned 
by a fall. By George Pearfon, M.D.—This is a narrative of 
a very fingular and extraordinary accident. Dr. P. informs us, 
that upon opening the body of the young man, who died in 
confequence of falling from a ladder upon the edge of a pail, the 
right lobe of the liver appeared divided, in an oblique direction, 
through its whole fubftance, from its extremity on the right 
fide to the border of the left lobe, the two portions being only 
connected by the vena cava, and the trunks of the vene cave 
hepatica. 

Aw. ds. Account of a fingular fa& in the practice of inocu- 
lation of the fmall-pox. By Mr. John Dawfon, Surgeon at 
Sedbergh in Yorkfhire.x—The fingularity of this cafe is, that 
fome matter, taken from the arms of twochildren that had been 
inflamed in confequence of inoculation, but who did not ficken 
at the ufual period, infected nineteen perfons who were inocu- 
lated with it, and who in confequence had the fmall-pox. The 
two children were inoculated a fecond time, and had an erup- 
tion of a confiderable number of puftules. 

Art 26.: Of the meafles. By William Heberden, M. D.— 
This is a very valuable defcription of the meafles, taken from 
nature, and not from books. The fymptoms attending them, 
from the firft to the twelfth day, are particularly enumerated, in 
the order in which they occurred. 

Art. 27. Additional obfervations concerning the colic of 
Poicétou. By Sir George Baker.—In this Paper, Sir George 
{till maintains the exclufive power of lead, to produce the dif- 
eafe mentioned; and that the painter’sj colic, the dry belly ach of 
of the Weft Indies, the Hutten satze of the Germans, the Bel- 
lain of Derbyfhire, and the Morbus colicus Danmoniorum, is the 
fpecific operation of one and the fame poifon. We will not 
enter upon the difcuffion of this dijputed fubject; but as our 
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opinion has not been altcred refpeéting this matter, we muft 
refer thofe who wifh to know our fentiments relating to it, to the 
forty-firft volume of the Review, p. 363. 

For the cure of this difeafe, Sir G. B. relies principally on 
the operation of the more active cathartics fteadily intifted on, 
until the bowels have been thorougbly cleared. Burt, he ob- 
ferves, a phyfician will not probably fucceed fo foon, or fo cer- 
tainly, in relieving his patient from pain by any means, as by 
joining opium with a purgative medicine. Sir G. B. however, 
thinks, that * when it has been given in large dofes, before that 
the bowels have been emptied, inftead of allaying the violence 
of the fymptoms, it has, in fome cafes, only added to the dif- 
trefs of the patient.” This is a point on which the learned of 
the profeffion are much divided in opinion. Some eminent phy- 
ficians think, that in cafes of the colic, the adminiftration of 
opium fhould always either precede or accompany the exhibi- 
tion of a purgative. Some very ftrong inftances are fubjoined 
to this paper, of the pernicious effects produced by the external 
ufe of fome preparations of lead. 

We do not doubt but that the Public will think themfelves 
under great obligations to the College, for this volume of their 
Tranfa&tions, and in particular to Sir George Baker, who has 
not only contributed many valuable papers himfelf, but feems 
to have taken more pains, than any other individual member of 
Society, to colleét materials for it, from different members of the 
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Art. Il. The Hifory of the Public Revenue of the Britifo Empire. 
By John Sinciair, Efq. 4to. 10s. 6d. Boards, Cadell. 1785. 


HIS is a moft elaborate and interefting work; and in fome 
T refpects it is original. We have had many naval, mili- 
tary, commercial, ecclefiaftical, and parliamentary hiftories ; but 
the Hiftory of the Britifh Revenue, on an enlarged fcale, in 
which the fources and progrefs of finance are minutely traced 
through the different periods of our government, was referved for 
the induftrious refearches of this judicious Author, 

The fubje& of this publication is of general moment. It 
does not confift of ingenious theories, to amufe the curiofity of 
fpeculative minds, but of hiftorical facts, and of conclufions 
immediately arifing from them, which apply to our exiftence as 
a nation, which no fophiftry can evade, but of which wifdom 
may ftill avail itfelf, for the intereft and falvation of our 
country. 

From the year 1684 to the prefent time, the revenue hath 
been increafed from two to at leaft fifteen millions per annum, 
Fortunately, fays Mr. Sinclair, the State can ftill bear that bur- 


den.—But as any confiderable addition to it would probably be 
found 
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found infupportable ; and, at any rate, as fuch a fyftem muft 
fooner or later end in total bankruptcy, or the moft grievous 
oppreffion, it is full time for the nation at Jarge to confider what 
plan is the moft likely to relieve us, and our pofterity, from the 
danger of infamy or diftrefs. 

To affift the Public in fo important a difcuffion, is the defign 
of this very ufeful and laudable publication. 

The general fubjet is divided into leading branches, 

The firft relates to our public revenue prior to the Revolu- 
tion; the fecond, to our fyftem of finance fince that period. 

During the firff era, the expences of the State were princi- 
pally defrayed by the ordinary revenue of the Crown; but in 
the fecond, the government hath chiefly drawn its fupplices from 
the People. The State now afflumes the appearance of a great 
corporation: it extends its views beyond immediate events, and 
the preffing exigencies of the moment, and forms fyitems of re- 
mote, as well as of immediate proft. 

How far a fyftem, tending to perpetual accumulation and 
agorandizement, is the refult of real policy, can only be deter- 
mined by the effeéts which it produces. 

Under the firit general divifion, the Author treats, 

I. Of the Modes adopted by the ancient Britons for ratfing a publte 
Revenue. 

The hiftory of this period is involved in fable; and conjec- 
ture muft, in a great degree, fupply the place of authentic rela~ 
tion. ‘Tacitus has given us a general idea of that government 
which prevailed among the barbarous nations; and from him 
we may infer, by analogy, what the modes were, which the 
Britifh monarchs made ufe of for the fupport of their power and 
prerogatives. They commanded the forces of the community, 
and enjoyed a confiderable fhare of the plunder that was taken 
in wat. ‘They alfo poflefled the exclufive privilege of coining 
money; and it is highly probable that this privilege was attended 
with confiderable benefit, and ferved, in fome meafure, to fup- 
port their ftate and authority. 

Prefents and fubfidies from foreign nations formed an im- 
portant branch of their revenue; and politic princes, of popular 
character, increafed it from the voluntary contributions of their 
fubjects. 

II. Of the Revenues of Britain under the Roman Government. 

The taxes paid by Britain, and the other provinces of the 
empire, were partly levied in kind, and partly in money. Thofe 
who paid taxes in kind, were obliged to furnifh about a tenth 
part of the produce of their lands, and to carry the quantity 
they were rated at to any diftance, however great, according to 
the fuppofed neceffity of the State, or the caprice of thole that 
were in power. A heavy duty was laid upon cattle (in which 

2 Britain 
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Britain particularly abounded) 5 and this, joined to other crievs 
ances, was the occafion of a very dangerous revolt, which was 
fupprefled with great difficulty. Heavy cuftoms were paid on 
goods both imported and exported; the proprietors of mines 
were obliged to pay a certain fhare of their profits for the benefit 
of the State; a duty was laid on commodities fold by auéction, 
or in the public market, above a certain value; Capitation taxes 
were rigoroufly executed; to which may be added a variety of 
impofts on legacies, flaves, houfes, pillars, hearths, and other 
articl:s toc numerous to be recounted, 

III. Of the Revenue of England during the Government of the 
Saxons. | 

The Saxon era, from the departure of the Romans, to the 
Norman ‘conqueft, comprifes a period of above 600 years—an 
zeta diftinguilhed beyond any other in the Englifh hiftory for 
the tumults and devaftations of war. 

The Saxon monarchs impofed mulcts on criminals, in pro- 
portion to their property and eftate; and they extorted large 
fums by way of compenfation, and in lieu of the punifhment 
annexed to their crimes. ) 

By the original conftitution of the Anglo-Saxon government, 
there were three important duties, commonly known by the 
appellation of the Trinoda necejfitas, to which every proprietot 
of land was fubje&. The firft refpected the repelling of ene- 
mies ; the fecoad, the conftructing of fortrefles; and the third, 
the repairing of bridges. Thefe taxes were known among our 
Saxon anceftors under the names of Heregeld, Burg-bote, and 
Brig- bote. 

To repel the Danes, another very famous tax was levied un- 
der the title of Danege/d, or Dane-money. This tax was firft 
raifed by Ethelred, in the year gg1, and enabled him to purchafe 
an ignominious truce from the Danes for the fum of 10,0007. equal 
to about 300,000 of our modern money. This tax was impofed 
on the land ; and each bide * of land (of which it is faid there 
were 243,600 during the Saxon government) was made fubject 
to a tax of one fhilling or more, according to the peculiar exi- 
gencis of the times. 

It is computed that this tax, called Damegeld, raifed 12,180 
Saxon pounds, equal in point of real value to 360,0°07 of our 
money. Canute, in 1018, advanced this tax to 83,000 Saxon 
pounds; and this was equal to a modern jand-tax of two mil- 





* A hide of land is by fome authors calculated to be as much as 
one plough can manage in a year. Bede fixes it at the quantity ne- 
ceflary to maintain a family. Some affert, that it contained 100 
acres; and others, that the number of acres was uncertain. The 
tax was fometimes called Hidagivm. 
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IV. General View of the ancient Revenue of the Crown of England. 


In this chapter the Author traces, with great accuracy, the 
various fources whence the ancient revenue of the Crown was 
derived; and unfolds the firft principles, of our prefent fyftem 
of taxation. 

In his inveftigation of this fubjet, Mr, Sinclair examines (1.) 
the nature and extent of the property that was vefted in the fove- 
reign. This property arofe from crown-lands, or royal do- 
mains—forelts—and gold and filver mines. (2.) Lucrative 
prerogatives : viz. Right of feigncry, as the prefumed original 
pr roprietor of all the lands in his kingdom; this right enutled 
him to eicuage e (or money taken in lieu of military fervice )—quit 
rents—aids—relief—wardthips--fine of alienation — efcheats, 
—hidden treafures—waifs (or goods ftolen and warved, or 
thrown away by the thief in his flight)—eftrays (or ftray ani- 
mals) — goods wrecked, &c. &c. 

Ocher prerogatives of the Crown, to which a lucrative ad- 
vantage was annexed, were either of a military—judicial—poli- 
tical —inquifirorial—commercial, or ecclefiaftical nature, 

Thiele prerogatives are particularly difcufled under their feve- 
ral heads, by our Author. (3.) Voluntary contributions fur- 
nifked another fource for fupp lying the revenue under the Saxon 
government, But as thofe fupplies were precarious, the State 
availed itfelf of a more certain and permanent refource: and 
thus (4.) taxes were impofed on the fubject. Thefe taxes were of 
various forts, and raifed by various, modes, ‘There were taxes 
in kind—perfonal taxes—taxes on Jews—the land-tax—the 
hearth tax—taxes on property :—there were alfo fubfidies, cuf- 
toms, and excife. 

‘ Thus it appears,’ fays Mr. Sinclair, ‘ that there is hardly any 
productive tax to which we are now fubje@, which may not be traced 
to a period earlier than the Revolution, though the duties which 
then exifted were neither fo heavy in their amount, nor extended 
into fo many various branches.’ 

The prefent fituation of England, however, in regard to 
financial burdens, cannot juftly be compared with the paft, with- 
out taking into our confideration two fubjeéts next examined by 
our Author, viz. regal exactions, and the extortions of the 
church of Rome. 

‘ Whatever, therefore, the /audatores temporis oi may fay, it 
muft be evident,’ fays Mr. S. ‘ to every impartial perfon, that our 
anceftors had great reafon to be diffatisfied with their political fitua- 
tion even in the article of taxation; and perhaps the prefent zra is 
in that, as well as in many other refpedts, as defirable a period to live 
in as any that can be pointed out in the hiltory of this country: our 
additional weight of taxes being compenfated by a more, extended 
commerce, by improvements in every branch of fcience and of art, 
and by great acceffions to our wealth, our fecurity, and our freedom.’ 


Rey. Feb. 1786. H V. OF 
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V. Of the Revenue of England under the Government of the Nor- 


man Line 

Among the other means purfued by William I, to fecure his 
acquificions, the Author particularly enlarges on the following, 
becaufe they are immediately connefted with the object of the 
prefenct hiftory: namely—T he eftablifhment of the feudal fyftem 
—the furvey made of the kingdom in general, and in particular 
of the extent and value of the royal domains—and the infticu- 
tion of a court of exchequer, afcer the model of a fimilar court 
in Normandy. 

The furvey of the kingdom was a moft Jahorious undertaking, 
It was, however, completed in fix years ; and the fruit of it ftill 
remains in that celebrated ancient record (lately enpraven at the 
public expence) commonly known by the title of Doom’s- day 
Book. The authority of this record was held to be fo final and 
conclufive, that all controverfies in regard to tenure were ce- 
cided by it, even in cafes where its evidence proved unfavour- 
able to the Crown. 

Mr. Sinclair confiders the revenue of the CoxQueRoR under 
four heads, viz. The income of the royal doma:ns— Voluntary 
gifts—Legal taxes—T yrannical exactions. 

Hiftorians have been divided with refpect to the total amount 
of his revenue. Odericus Vitalis (who was born but nine years 
after the Conqueft) eftimates the revenue, independent of cafual 
profits, at 400,090/. per annum. This muft have deen equal 
to nine or ten millions of our prefent currency. Some modern 
writers have difcredited the account of Vitalis; but our Author 
doth not think it incredible, when we confider the fplendor and 
magnificence of his eftablifhment, his liberal donations to the 
church, his public works, his expenfive wars, and the great 
treafures which he left behind him. 

The Author traces the ttate of the revenue through the reigns 
of William Rufus, Henry I. and Stephen; and remarks, in the 
conclufion, that there was but little progrefs made in the fcience 
of finance from the Norman invafion to the death of Stephen. 

* During the whole period, it was underftood that the King fhould 
live upon his own domains and the profits of the feudal preroga- 
tives ; and every fpecies of taxation (military fervices only excepted) 
was the object of averfion and difcuit. Danegeld, the only regular 
tax that exifted at the time, though perhaps neceffary for the pro- 
teCtion of the commerce of the nation, was confidered as fo pecu- 
liarly fevere, that every monarch who attempted to levy it was ac- 
counted a tyrant and an oppreffor; and that fingle tax occafioned as 


many complaints, and as great an outcry, at the whole load of mul- 
tifarious impofts to which this country is at prefent fubjea.’ 


VI. Of the Revenue of England during the Saxon Line, or Houfe 
of Plantagene}, 
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During this period, fome confiderable progrefs was made in 
the knowledge of finance. The neceffity of converting mili- 
tary fervices into pecuniary aids, was difcovered. “Taxes began 
to be laid on perfonal, as well as on real property. The cuf- 
toms came to be accounted an important branch of thé revenue; 
and the clergy were compelled to furntfh contributions for the 
public fervice; nor was the fanction of the Pope any longer ne- 
ceflary for that purpore. New modes of taxation alfo were at- 
tempted ; and though fome of them were ill-contrived and un- 
productive, yet it proves the ftrong anxiety of thofe who were 
entrufted with the government of the country to provide an 
effective revenue, adequate to the fupport of that high and dif- 
tinguifhed rank which England was entitled to hold among the 
kingdoms of Europe. 

VII. Of the Revenue of England during the Government of 
the Houfes of York and Lanca/fter. 

This zra, the moft calamitous period of the Englifh hiftory, 
includes a fpace of about eighty-fix years.— The conteft of the 
crown, however, between rivals of the fame rank and preten- 
fions, rendered it neceflary for both to court the favour of 
the people, and when pollefled of the government, to pay every 
poffidle attention to their rights and liberties. During the whole 
period, no attempts were made to infringe on the articles of 
Magna Charta, or to impofe any tax without the fandtion of 
parliament, 

During the reign of Henry IV. the revenue of the cuftoms 
became more and more produétive, in confeguence both of an 
increafe of trade and of an addition to the duties. 

A tax on places and penfions, and grants from the Crown, 
was impofed in this monarch’s reign. 

The jealoufy which the Commons entertained of the Crown, 
at this time, in regard to its revenue, is worthy of particular 
attention. In two different inftances, they allowed Henry only 
6000/7. for his own ufe, appropriated the remainder of their 
grants to public fervice, and appointed their own treafurers, 
who were an{werable for the money they received, and were 
obliged to account for their difburfements to parliament; and 
when Henry defired, anno 1410, a grant of a tenth from the 
clergy, and a fifteenth from the laity, for bis life, under the 
pretence of faving them the trouble of meeting annually for that 
purpofe, the artful and infidious propofal was indignantly re- 


jected, 


Henry IV.’s income, in the twelfth year of his reign, is faid 
to have amounted only to the {um of 48,000/. per ann. including 
the fubfidy of wool, and the tenths of the clergy. 

The income of Henry V. bath been varioufly ftated by dif- 
ferent hiftorians. A certain a publifhed by Rymer, itatés 
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it only at 55,754/. per ann.; and Voltaire, relying on the ac- 
curacy of this ftatement, fays—‘* Henry, with this weak fupply, 
undertook the conqueft of France.” 

Mr. Sinclair fupplies the defect of Rymer’s record from the 
more full and particular account of the income of the Crown, 
which was laid before parliament anno 1433, and ftates it at 
76,643 /. On the whole, he thinks it probable that this mo- 
narch’s income might amount to about 80,coo/. per ann. which, 
by the cheapnefs of provifions at that time, would be equivalent 
to 500,coo/. of our modern f{pecie. 

Little progrefs was made in the fcience of revenue during this 
period. It was a time too full of bloodfhed and confufion, for 
any advancement whatever to take place in any branch of the 
civil department. 

It is worth obfervation, that in this calamitous period the firft 
attempt was made to eftablifh po/fs in England. The plan was 
originally formed in the reign of Edward IV. when ftages were 
placed at the diftance of 20 miles from each other, in order to 
procure that monarch the earlieft intelligence of the events that 
pafled in the courfe of a war that had arifen with the Scots. In 
the reign of Richard III. the plan was extended, and made fub- 
fervient to more general utility. 

VIII. Of the Revenue of England under the Government of the 
Houfe of Tudor. 

Henry VII. obtained a grant of tonnage and poundage for 
life: and the cuftoms became ever after a permanent branch of 
of the royal income. His reign was marked with fome of the 
blackeft inftances of oppreffion ; particularly the latter part of 
it: and his remorfe on his death-bed, though an awful warning 
to tyrants, made, however, no compenfation to his opprefled 
people, for his cruel exactions. 

‘ As Henry,’ fays our Author, ‘ received more money, and fpent 
lefs, than any of his predeceffors on the throne of Engiand, it is na- 
tural to expect that he muft have left behind himi a very confiderable 
treafure : and in fact it amounted to 1,800,000/. equal to 2,7;0,0004 
of modern money. Indeed, confidering the increafed price of com- 
modities fince that time, and the great augmentation of fpecie, this 
fum was equivalent to at leaft eight millions at prefent.’ 

In reviewing the ftate of the revenue in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Mr. Sinclair obferves, that ¢ while the hiftory of his reign 
remains unexpunged from the annals of this country, it is impoffible 
for the people of England to undervalue the happinefs and fecurity 
which neceffarily refults from a free Conftitution. They will find 
from Henry’s hitiory, that abfolute governments are neceflarily ac- 
companied with the moft intolerable financial exactions ; and that 
the wealth of the people is often wantonly facrificed to gratify the 
paifions of the fovereign, or the caprices of his minifters.’ 

The exa€tions of this monarch are here particularly enume- 
rated under the following heads: 2/z, Grants, cuftoms, poll 
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tax, feudal prerogatives, firft fruits and tenths, lucrative ftipu- 

lations with foreign princes, Wolfey’s fyftem of extortion, de- 

bafing the coin, loans, benevolences, fuppreffion of the lefler 
and afterward of the greater monafteries, clerical extortions, 
&c. &c. | 

The immenfe property which Henry acquired was, however, 
efoon wafted. In a fhort time, after a!l his pillages, the Crown 
-° became as neceffitous as ever; and, in confequence of its poverty, 
was again dependent on parliament for fupport. 

The reign of Edward VI. was remarkable for an attempt to 
Jay a poll-tax upon fheep. Every ewe kept in a feparate paf- 
ture was charged three pence; and all fheep kept on commons 
were charged three half-pence. But the tax was found fo diffi- 
cult to be colleéted, and fo oppreffive, that it was foon repealed, 

In the reign of Edward, it became a ufual practice to nego- 
ciate loans on the continent; for which it is faid he paid 
an intereft of 14 percent. Antwerp, and other cities in Flan- 
ders, were then fuppofed to be the only places where any con- 
fiderable fums of money could be borrowed. 

Through the rapacity of Edward’s minifters, the Crown was 
defrauded of its domains, and the King was involved in a debt 
amounting to above 240,000 /, 

Mary had the duties of tonnage and poundage granted to her 
for life, by an act, which contains the following fingular pre- 
amble: ‘In their moft humble wife fhewn, unto your moft 
excellent Majeftie, your poore and obedient fubje€ts and Com- 
mons, &c.”” The whole is drawn up in a ftyle which tends to 
juftify the right of the Crown to tonnage and poundage, without 
any fan@tion from parliament, and indeed, if poffible, to render 
that aflembly contemptible. 

As to other grants, fhe is faid to have received in all but five 
fifteenths and three fubfidies. 

We are told by Hume (though on difputable authority), that 
the revenues of England in the reign of Mary exceeded 300,000 /, 
This account feems to be inaccurate; for in the 12th year of 
Elizabeth, the profit of the kingdom, exclufive of the wards, 
and the dutchy of Lancafter, amounted only to 188,197 /. 
per annum. 

Mr. Sinclair ftates particularly the expences and refources of 
the government under Elizabcth—‘ a fovereign,’ favs he, * of 
whom England has reafon to be proud.’ 

It is difficult to know, with any degree of precifion, what was 
the amount of the permanent revenue of the Crown at this 


time. The profits arifing from the wards, and dutchy of Lan- , 


caiter, added to the other revenues accruing to the State, make 
the fum, in the 12th year of Elizabeth, to be 308,197 A 
confiderable addition was afterwards made to the cuftoms: our 
H 3 Author, 
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Author, however, is of opinion, that the whole permanent in- 
come could hardly amount to 350,0c0 /. 

Though the expences of this Queen’s government were very 
confiderable, and though her permanent revenue wes far from 
being great, yet the earlier part of her reign is not diftingu‘fhed 

numerous grants from parliament. The Queen’s frugality 


was fuch, that expences, however trifling, even the charge of. 


exprefles, cn delicate and important tranfaGions, were not 
reckoned beneath her notice. But above all, her imperious {pi- 
rit, and her anxious defire to maintain her dignity and independ- 
ence, made her (feduloufly avoid afking {upplies from parlia- 
ment, unlefs when abfolutely necefflary: nor would fhe ever 
Jiiten to any plan of retrenching her prerogative, and of add- 
ing to the rights and privileges of the people, or of gratify- 
ing them even in regard to the appointment of a fucceflor, for 
the fake of any pecuniary recompence. 

The total amount of grants to Elizabeth is ftated at about 
2,£00,000/. Hume very juftly remarks, that if the fupplies 
granted to Elizabeth during a reign of forty-five years, amounted 
even to the fum of 2,000,000/. it would only make 66,666/, 
a year. 

The refources of this Princefs did not wholly arife from the 
common revenue of the kingdom. The Crown claimed a right 
to certain monopolies of trade. Thofe monopolies were fome- 
times fold, and they yielded confiderable fums to the exchequer. 

Nor is it poffible to acquit Elizabeth of illegal extortions 
from her fubjeéts. She is faid to have exzéted, every new year’s 
day, above 60,0c0 crowns in gifts from her dependanis: and 
to have raifed 1C0,0cO crowns yearly, by granting licences to 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformifis, to exempt them from 
certain penalties. 

She extorted loans, by compulfatory means, from her fub- 
jects ; and threatened imprifonment to fuch as ventured to re- 
tufe. She indeed took care to repay them when fhe was able; 
but, as the money that was borrowed lay in tre hands of the 
Crown, without intereft, fuch loans were productive of confi- 
desable lofs to the perfons from whom they were exacted. 

A particular account is {till extant of the fpecie coined during 
the reign of Elizabeth, to the valae of 5,513,717/. 115. 13d. 

We are tuld, that the office of poftmatter general exifted in 
England during this reign. Some poft-houfes confequently muft 
have teen erected; but the poft-cfice was productive of ex- 
pence, not of revenue, until the time of the commonwealth. 

The reign of this Queen is diftinguifhed for the laft cxample 


in the Englth hiftory, of a fubfidy being rejeGed by the fove- 


reign, when offered by the people: and Elizabetn publicly 
declared, that fhe confidered it to be the fame thing whether 
the 
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the money they offered was in the pockets of her fubjects, or in 
her own exchequer, 

IX. Of the Revenue of England from the Acceffion of the Houfe 
of Stuart to the Revolution, 1688. 

The expences of Jimcs I, are ranged under the following 
heads :—Perfonal expences—Bounty to favourites—Prince of 
Wales—lIreland—Palatinate—Navy—Elizabeth’s debts. 

The expences of this monarch were almoft of a domeftic and 
perfonal nature, yet they conftsntly exceeded his income; par- 
ticularly in the year 1610, to the amount of 81,000 /.3 though 
aft: rwards reduced in 1617 to 36,6177. per annum. 

His refources are enumerated under the following heads: 
—Demefnes—Feudal prerogatives—Feudal aids—Cuftoms—— 
Grants—Sale of honours—Monopolies— Loans — Benevolences 
— Money from the Dutch—Licence for fifhing—and Fines. 

A particular account hath been publifhed of James’s revenue, 
during the firft fourteen years of his reign, from which it ap- 
pears that his ordinary income did not exceed 450,863 /.: that 
the extraordinary fums he had received during that time amounted 
to 2,200,000/.; and that his ordinary difburfements exceeded: 
his permanent income 36,617 /. a year. 

His income from all the different fources above enumerated 
was probably about 6co,coo/.; though his permanent revenue 
could not much exceed 500,000/. per ann. 

The quantity of fpecie coined in the reign of James was 
about 5,432,000/.—lIrt ft:ll continued to be the practice to 
iffue fome bafe money for the ufe of Ireland. 

Of Charles I. our Author {peaks with equal candour and 
good fenfe. 

* It is difficult,’ fays he, ‘ to judge impartially of the important 
events which took place during the reign of this unfortunate mo- 
narch. On the one hand, when we contemplate Charles’s private 
character and deportment, we are apt to confider the multiplied 
charges againft him as malicious and ill-fuunded ; and can hardly be 
perfuaded that an affec\ionate hufband, an indulgent parent, and a 
generous mafter, could by any means be converted, as his enemies 
are apt to reprefent him, into a rapacious tyrant, determined to pil- 
lage the property, and to trample on the rights and privileges, of his 
fubjecis. But on the other hand, if our attention is folely fixed 
upon public tranfatiions, we naturally run into a very oppofite ex- 
treme.’ 

The Author, however, avoids entering into a difcuffion of 
thofe great political queftions which agitated the contending 
parties of that truly eventful period. His bufinefs is with 
finance. 

The perfonal expences of Charles were very confiderable, 
He kept up twenty-four palaces; a!l of thern completely fur- 
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But foreign and domeftic wars rendered the expences of his 
government exceedingly heavy. 

The income of this monarch arofe from the common revenue 
of the Crown; and from illegal exactions, which terminated in 
the deftruction of himfelf and his government. 

‘ The partiality of that able hiftorian, Hume, in favour of the 
houfe of Stuart is not a little confpicuous,’ fays our candid and ju- 
dicious Author, ‘in his calling th: mott illegal extortions by the 
fofier name of irregular levies of money. But however acts of ty- 
ranny may be palliaied by ingenious men, yet they will ftill appear 
to the impartial and unprejudiced in their real colours,’ 

Mr. Sinclair’s opinion of the character of Charles, confidered 
in his regal capacity, is well and forcibly expreffed in the fol- 
lowing paflage :—* There is alfo the ftrongeft reafon to believe, 
that Charles was determined to take any ftep, that ambition 
er.tyranny could didlate, rather than fubmit to the legal tram- 
mels of a limited government.’ 

The revenue of Charles from 1637 to 1641 inclufive, amounted, 
communibus annis, to 895,819/. §5.; of which, however, 210,49 3/. 
175. 4d. arole from fhip-money and other illegal exactions. 

When the fatal conteft between the King and his Parliament 
was at laft brought to the decifion of the fword, he found the 
uimoft difficulty in providing refources for the maintenance of 
his troops. The capital and wealthieft part of the kingdom fup- 
ported the Parliament; and the only money he could raife was 
by pawning the jewels of the Crown; by melting down the 
plate of the two Univerfities, which they generoufly fent him; 
and afterward, by imitating the example of his opponents, in 
levying afleffments, and even excifes, in thofe diftricts where his 
authority was acknowledged, But the voluntary contributions 
of tho’e who adhered to the Crown were his principal refource. 
It is faid that the Marquis of Worcefter alone fupplied the King 
with 100,000/,; and the exertions of the Marquis of New- 
caftle, who devoted his whole fortune to the fupport of the 
royal caufe, were not lefs remarkable. 

This reign produced the famous Petition of rights; and fince 
this valuable ftatute was enacted, the ancient modes of extortion 
by gifts, benevolences, and compulfive loans, have never been 
revived, 

The Author next treats of the expences and refaurces of the 
commonwealth: and under that general name he comprehends 
the various repudlican and military fy{tems of government, which 
took place from the commencement of the civil war, to the re- 
itoration. 

During this era, the publ’c expences were very creat, and 
induiputably fuperior to thofe of any former period of our 
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The expences may in fome meafure be judged of from the 
following circumftances : 

Before the war broke out, the Parliament found it neceflary to 
provide a confiderable fupply for difbanding the troops which 
the King had raifed for the reduction of Scotland ; and to vote 
8so/. aday, for the fubfiftence of the Scotch army, to prevent 
its plundering the northern counties of England, of which it 
was then in pofleffion. Three hundred thoufand pounds alfo 
were granted to the Scots, as a reward for their brotherly affift- 
ance: and yet thefe were inconfiderable fums, when compared 
with the heavy charges which were afterwards incurred. 

The fervices of the republic were undoubtedly very great. 
But they exhaufted the immenfe treafures which, from various 
fources, flowed into the coffers of the new government. 

The refources of the commonwealth arofe from voluntary 
contributions—land-tax—an impoft, called weekly meal—ex- 
cife—cuftoms—poft-office—feudal prerogatives—wine licences— 
public ofices—crown lands—church lands—plunder of the roy- 
alifts—and extortions. 

The afleffments on landed and perfonal] property varied, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the times, from 35,00C/. to 120,000/. 
per month, Thefe affeflments were found fo produétive, and in 
every refpect fo fuperior to the ancient mode of fubfidies, thar, 
under the denomination of a and tax, they have fince formed a 
very important branch of the public revenue, 

The regular and permanent income of England, during the 
adminiftration of Cromwell, was about 1,517,274/. Scotland, 
then fubject to the fame government, yielded 143,652/.; and 
Ireland 207,790 /.; meking in ali the fum of 1,868,719/. But 
if all che exactions which were extorted from the people at that 
time are accumulated, they amount to a fum almoft incredible. 
It is afflerted, in a treatife printed in 1647, that in four years 
17,512,400/. or about 4,378,100/. per ann. were raifed. 

The Author gives an abftract of the money raifed in England 
from Nov. 3, 1640, to Nov. 5, 1659, and from authentic re- 
cords makes the fum total to be 83,331,198/. 

It is faid that Cromwell expended 60,090/. a year in pro- 
curing intelligence: and though the Parliament left about 
500,000 /. in the treafury, and ftores to the value of 700,000/. 
when its authority was abolifhed ; yet fuch was the expence 
of Cromwell’s adminiftration, that he died indebted to the amount 
of 2,474,2904, But as this debt principally confifted of arrears 
to the army and the navy, it was paid after the Reftoration. 

The expences incurred by Charles II. were either permanent 
or incidental. 


Permanent expences refpected the army—the havy—-ordnance, ~ / 


e—and the civil lift, 
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The expences of the Crown for one year, as allotted by the 
Counc:}, Jan 26, 1675-6, will give the Reader a pretty clear 
idea of the civil lift; including the peace eftablifhment, and 
mifcellaneous expences. From an accurate ftatement our Au- 
thor makes the fum total to be 1,171,315 /. : 

The incidental expences arofe from the Reftoration—debts of 
the Crown—difbanding the army—the garrifon of Tangiers— 
firft Dutch war-—fecand Dutch war preparations again 
France; and to thefe muft be added the prodigality of the 
prince, 

He, however, became at laft as diftinguifhed for his ceco- 
nomy, as he had been for his profufion; and having retrenched 
his expenditure, he was able to carry on the ufual routine of 
government, for the fpace of about three years, upon his own 
revenue, without the affiftance of any fupply from Parliament: 
and it is faid, that he intended to have altered his whole fyftem 
of public and private conduct, and to have thrown himfelf upon 
the affeGiions of his people, when death interpofed, and proved 
how dangerous it is to procraftinate fuch refolutions. 

The power of this monarch to defray the heavy charges of 
his government arofe (1.) from a permanent income—viz, the 
cuftoms —excife—hearth-money. (2.) Parliamentary grants ; 
viz. Poll taxes—additional excife—fubfidies (for the Jaft time 
in the Englith hiftory )}—land-tax—taxes on perfonal property— 
ftamps. (3-) Mifcellaneous refources—viz Queen’s portion— 
fale of the domains —fale of Dunkirk—penfion from France— 
plunder of the Dutch—fhutting up the exchequer—extortions, 
—coinage—fifhing licence—alteration in the mode of taxing~ 
the clergy—alceration in the mode of granting fupplies. 

All thefe particulars relating to the refources of Charles IT. 
are ftated very minutely and accurately by our induftrious hifto- 
rian: and the Reader who wifhes ample information muft con- 
fult the work itfelf. 

It appears that Charles received in al] about 43,983,394 2 
in the courfe of his reign, which would make about 1,800,0002. 
a year. 

The coinage in this reign amounted to 7,899,433 /. 

The only public virtues which James II. poflefied, were fru- 
gality in his expences, and a ftrong defire to increafe the naval 
ftrength of his kingdoms. 

Such was the great authority of the Crown in his reign,‘ that 
a Jarger revenue was given to soni for his life, than any mo- 
narch of England hed ever enjoyed. It appears from the ac- 
count laid before Parliament at the Revolution, that it amounted 
to above two millions per annum. 

During the government of the houfe of Stuart many new 


branches of revenue were introduced, fuch as excifes, ftamps,. 
the 
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the poft-office, monthly affeffments, &c.; and many old re- 
fources were either abandoned ag unprodudtive, or abolifhed on 
account of their oppreflion. Hence fubfidies were given up, and 
the whole fabric of feudal exaétions, of wardfhip, marriage, &c. 
together with benevolences, free gifts, and compulfive loans, 
were for ever annihilated, 

‘ But the period is particularly remarkable,’ fays Mr. Sinclair, 
‘ for enabling us to form fome kind of judgment of the full extent 
of that heavy burden which the funding fyftem introduced into this 
kingdom.’ 

The following is a general view of this important fubjec : 

The revenue of England at the acceffion of the houfe of 
Steart (1602) was 500,000 /. per ann. Eighty-fix years afcer- 
wards, wnen Jimes I! was expelled, it was raifed to about two 
millions. The annual increment was near 17,441/, At the 
fame rate of increate the revenue in 1774 (eighty-fix years after 
the Revolution) fhould only have been 3,400,000/.: and ten 
years afterwards (1784) it ought not to have exceeded 
3,674,418. 5 or perhaps, with the addition of Scotland, rather 
more than 4,000,009 /. per annum. 

If the preient income of the State, therefore, is about fourteen 
millions, ten millions of that fum may be attributed to the fund- 
ing tyftem ; and would not have exifted, if the extraordinary 
expences of the Public had been defrayed by money exacted at 
the time, without leaving any burden on pofterity.—Indeed, 
four millions would be amply fufficient at this time to defray 
the charges of the civil lift, ifthe load of taxes, impofed to pro- 
vide for the intereft of our public debts, did not raife the price 
of every commodity to fuch a height, as to render money lefs 
efficient than it would otherwife be. 

Amidft the gloomy reflections which fuch a fituation is cal- 
culated to leave on the thoughtful mind, Mr. Sinclair offers the 
following hints of confolation : 

‘ On the whole, though our circumftances might have been better, 
let us not too haiftily either envy the fituation, or inveigh againft the 
conduct of our predeceflors. Lightly as we may imagine they were 
burdened, yet they complained, as loudly as we do, of the intolerable 
weight of taxes, and of tne diftrefs and poverty which they occa- 
fioned : and though, inftead of adding to their own burdens, they 
thought themfelves juftifiable in bequeathing to their pofterity a con- 
fiderable part of that grievous load of public debt, under the preflure 
of which we now ftagger, let it alfo be remembered, that they de- 
livered into our hands a, well-cultivated ifland; dependencies of 
great value and importance; an extenfive commerce; flourifhin 
manufactures ; a fuperior fyftem of agriculture; a high character 
for ability and valour; and, joined to all thefe advantages, a fyftem 
of governinent unequalled in the annals of mankind for the bleflings 
which it affords.’ 

We 
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We have thus prefented our Readers with an analyfis of the 
firft part of this excellent and judicious work: we now proceed 
to givea brief and general view of the fecond part, which con- 
fifts of the following chapters, chiefly relating to the national 
debt. 

Chap. I. Of the various Mades of providing for the extraordt- 
nary Expences of a Nation. 

Four fytlems have been fuggefted by ingenious politicians ; 
(1.) To accumulate a treafure in time of peace adequate to the 
expences of war. (2.) To levy the neceflary fupplies within 
the year by means of extraordinary additional taxes. (3.) To 
exact compulfive loans from the wealthieft individuals of the 
community, (4.) To borrow money from fuch as are willing 
to advance it upon the fecurity of the public faith. 

The laft mode feems to be molt efficacious, and is in teality 
moft confiftent with the genius of a free people. —The Author 
ftates the progrefs of this fyftem by borrowing money op va- 
luable pledges, or perfonal fecurity—by mortgaging the public 
domains—by mortgaging taxes—by temporary annuities—by 
annuities on lives—by contingent annuitics—and by perpetual 
annuities. 

Chap. II. Of public Debts in general. (1.) Caufes of the 
debts of modern Europe, Mr, Sinclair obierves, that the 
principal fource of national expences in thefe times arifes 
from naval charges. (2.) Advantages of the funding fyftem; 
contrafted (3.) with its difadvantages. He thinks the funding 
fyftem, under proper regulations, may be rendered of great be- 
nebt to the State, and be productive of many public advan- 
tages ; though he is of opinion, that, in its prefent fituation, it 
is attended with fatal confequences. He therefore propofes 
(4.) a plan of eftablifhing the funding fyftem on the moft 
beneficial principles for the-nation.— The general heads or pro- 

ions of our Author’s plan are the following ; viz. ‘That the 
Public fhould never become bound to pay an iota more than the 
fpecific principal fum which is originally borrowed :—after the 
ereditor hath received the intereft originally agreed upon for-the 
fpace of five, or at the utmoft feven years, it fhall be in the 
power of the Public to pay him off, if money can be borrowed 
for that purpofe at a lower intereft :—a State determined to carry 
on its wars by the funding fyftem ought never to borrow money 
upon any other principle than that of perpetual annuities :—the 
eftablifhment of an unalienable finking fund, for the redemption 
of ‘public debts, is another principle which cannot be difpenfed 
with. This fund is not to depend on any little furplus of re- 
venue, or the increafing produce of particular branches, but 


fhould be founded on fome great, folid, and produdtive tax, pro- 
portioned 
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ortioned as much as poffible to the wealth of the nation and 
the debts it hath incurred. * For that purpofe, no plan would be fa 
effectual, as a permanent rezulation by which every individual, having 
property in England, whether natives or foreigners, was under ihe 
neceffity of leaving to the Public at leaft one halt of his clear annual 
income in this country at the time of his d:ath. No teltament 
ought to be valid without fuch a bequeft; and if any perfon 
died inteftate, a year’s income fhould be exa&ted. A revenue of 
this kind would always keep the debts of the nation within mo- 


derate bounds, and could hardly be evaded.—The care of fuch | 


an unalienable finking fund fliould be entrufted to individuals 
peculiarly refponfible for its fuccefs ; and a fpecial commifion 
fhould be appointed for that purpofe alone.—Every means fhould 
be adopted that might have a tendency to encourage individuals, 
when they had no near relations, to ieave their fortune and pro+ 
perty to the Public: and laftly, pecyliar checks and additional 
fecurities ought to be contrived to prevent the waite of the money 
that ts borrowed. 

Thefe are the principles on which public debts may in general 
be fafely contracted, and which, if fteadily adhered to, would 
always prevent the finking fund from becoming burdenfome or 
ruinous to a State. 

Chap. III. Of the public Debts of England prior to the Revolue 
tion 

The unfortunate Henry III. is the firft monarch of England 
whofe debts are recorded in hiftory, 

The Author traces the progrefs of the national debt through 
a period of 450 years; and obferves in the conclufion, that 
19,927 /. of intereft is the whole of our prefent debt contracted 

rior to the Revolution. 

Chap. IV. Rife and Progrefs of our prefent national Debt. 

The funded debt of England at the death of William III. did 
not much exceed ten millions. 

At the death of Queen Anne the debt amounted to about 
54,145,303 /. of principal, bearing intereft at nearly 3,351,3582 

At the death of George I. this debt was reduced to about 
2,217,5554. of intereft. 

At the conclution of the war, begun in 1755, and ending in 
1762, the national debt amounted to 146,682,844 /. principal, 
and 4,840,821 /. intereft. 

In 1775, the national debt was reduced 10,739,793 4. prin- 
Cipal, and 400,000/, intereft. 

In 1784, the national debt was advanced to the enormous 
amount two hundred and forty-fix MiLLIoNns, two hundred and 
twenty-two thoujand, three hundred and ninety-two pounds ! 

The increate of the national debt during the difgraceful and 
execrable adminiftration of thofe who planned and profecuted 
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the American war, is ftated at 110,279,341 7. the intereft of 
which alone amounts to 4,°02,0g2/. The intereft of our 
whole debt amounts to nine millions, one hundred and forty-three 
thoufand, nine hundred and thirteen pounds. 

* One circumftance alone’ (fays our Author, who is always dif- 
pofed to view things on the brighter fide) ‘ furnifhed me with an 
confolation whatfoever during the whole courfe of this painful in- 
veftigation, which has arifen from the wealth and refources of this 
country having been found infinitely fuperior to the expectations 
even of the moft fanguine.’ 

Chap. V. Of the Steps hitherto taken to diminifh the Catital and 
to reduce the Interef? of the National Debt, with fome Account of 
the different Pians fuggefted for that Purpofe. 

Mr. Sinclair gives a fummary view of the Plans of Mr, 
Archibald Hutchefon—Mr. Afgill—Stephen Barbier—and Mr. 
Hooke ; and examines their refpe€tive merits and pretenfions. 

There are two modes which he thinks a nation might purfue, 
by adopting either of which, the funding fvftem might be 
carried on without much inconvenience to the Public. 

The firft is, employing the furplus of its revenues in pro- 
moting fuch meafures as may augment its wealth, population, 
induftry, and commerce: the fecond, employing the fame fur- 
plus in a perpetual diminution of its public incumbrances, By 
the firft, public debts are rendered more fupportable ; by the fe- 
cond, their accumulation is prevented. 

The Author illuftrates and exemplifies thefe propofitions ; 
and concludes the prefent volume with the following remark ; 
viz. That our prefent diftrefles are in a great meafure owing to 
a want of experience in the great funding fyftem ; for our mini- 
fters had no example in ancient or in modern times to guide 
them through fo intricate a labyrinth. | 
_ Though this work is fo extenfive in its plan, and frequently 
minute in its details, yet the Author only calls it, with great 
modefty, the firft fketch or outlines of the hiftory of the Britith 
revenue. 

It is his defign, in a future publication, to give a full account 
of all the various writings which have been publifhed on the 
finances of this country, in order to affift any perfon who may 
have leifure, abilities, and courage, to engage in fo arduous an 
undertaking, as the complete hiftory of a fubje@, to which he 
efteems his own work to be only an Introduétion. B.- dAch, 





Art. III. 42 Hiforical and Chronological View of Roman Law; 
with Notes and IIluftrations. By Alexander C. Schomberg, M.A. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. 
Oxford, Prince ; Rivington, London. 1785. 

Ly the prefent ftate of learning and {cience, when fo much has 

been written, and muft be read, on every topic, it is become 
an 
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an important objet, to collect the particulars of each branch of 
knowledge into as narrow a compafs as the nature of the un- 
dertakins will admic: and that writer bas no inconfiverable 
merit, who, inftead of {preading out his materials to make a 
profitable book, condenfes them as much as poffible, for the 
convenience of his readers. “The prefent work poficfles, in a 
high degree, this excellence. We have feldum met with a 
greater variety of ufe(ul and entertaining particulars brought to- 
sether into a {mall volume. 

The learned Author has, with great per{picuity, marked the 
rife and prog-efs of the Civil Law, under the regal, confular, and 
and imperial ftates of Rone, and has fupported his arrangements 
and explanat- ons by well felected authorities. To this Chronologi- 
cal View he has fubjoined a feries of illuftrations, in which feveral 
curious points are difcufled with much ingenuity and eradition. 
Among thefe the princ pal are the following : The fources, merit, 
and language of the Twelve Tables; Whether Ciccro ought to 
be ranked among the profeflors of law; The influence of the 
Stoic philofophy upon the opinions and decifions of the moft 
eminent Civilians, and confequently upon the body of civil law; 
The connection between the regal and pontifical power; The 
circumftances which concurred to eftablifh Auguftus in the em- 
pire; The hifiory of the privileged feminaries for the ftudy of 
Jaw at Rome, Conftantinople, and Berytus ; Memoics of Papi- 
nian, Ulpian, and Paulus; The refpeét paid to the Roman law 
after the diflolution of the Weltern empire; The chara@er of 
Theodoric; and The difcovery of Juftinian’s Pandedts at 
Amalfi. 

For a fpecimen, we fhall fele&t our Author’s remarks on the 
reign of Auguftus: 

‘ The circumftances which concurred to raife Aucustus to the 
empire, and the means he ufed to improve them, are thus concifely 
ee by Tacitus, in the opening of his Annals: ‘* Poftquam 

ruTO et Cassio cxfis, nulla jam publica arma, Pompeius apud 
Siciliam oppreffus, exutoque Lepipo, interfecto Antonio, ne Ju- 
lianis quidem, partibus nifi Casar dux reliquus; pofito triumviri 
-nomine, confulem fe ferens, et ad tuendam plebem tribunitio jure 
contentum ; ubi militem donis ; populum annona; cunétos dulce- 
dine otii pellexit.” The firft ftep taken by him to fecure his fove- 
reignty over the Roman people, was the divifion of the provinces ; 
and a more politic diftribution could not perhaps have been devifed. 
Into the hands of the Senate he infifted upon committing all thofe 
that had already fubmitted to the Roman arms, and that were (from 
the general tranquillity and fatisfaétion which then prevailed among 
them) proper objects of civil jurifdi@ion. The flubborn and re- 
fratory provinces he thought it prudent to retain himfelf till fuch 
time as they fhould be brought into a more manageable ftate. A 
propofal apparently fo much to his own difadvantage, was readily 
embraced by the fhort-fighted Senate. Whey did net confides that 
1 they 
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they were placing him at the head of a large military eftablifhment, 
by the prudent management of which he might at any time overawe 
their councils, and in the end annihilate their authority. If indeed 
we confider what humiliating and unconftitutional meafures the Se- 
nate had already not only countenanced, but propofed in favour of 
Auguftus, and its wilful blindnefs to fo many of his overacted {cenes 
of hypocrify, we cannot readily conceive why he fhould have chofen 
to engage himfelf in dangers and difficulties to fecure the pofleflion 
of that which he appeared already to have fo much in his power, 
But the falutary counfels of Acrippa and Mecwas, or (what 
perhaps had far greater weight) the awful example of his predecef. 
for, had warned his ambition to purfue the fame object by a differ- 
ent route. Inftead therefore of appearing to be graiified by every 
act of fervile liberality which a temporizing fet of men were ready 
to confer upon him, he affected, under the mafk of moderation, to 
acquire all his dignities by legal and regular meafures. Thus it 
happened that by a gradual accumulation of honours and offices, he 
was able, as Tacitus fays, ** Paulatim munia Senatis, Magiflratuum, 
Legum in fe trahere ;” and with a feeming folicitude for the welfare 
and profperity af the Roman State, he appears to have left at his 
death little more than ‘* Morientis Reipublice veftigia.” 

‘ Perhaps the government of Rome, during the laft years of Au- 
GustTus, may be confidered as fomething analogous to that cf I'ng- 
land, at the beginning of the 17th century, a fimple and unmixed 
monarchy, whole popular aflemblies were thought to form only the 
ornament of the fabric, without being in any degree eflential to its 
exiftence. At leaft this feems to have been a prevailing idea among 
the beit writers of thofe times, who defcribe it as *‘ a prerogative 
government, where Boog Jaw in molt cafes yielded to Lex loguens, 
and where whatever was done by the King, with the advice of his 
Privy Council, was looked upon as done in fact by the King’s abfo- 
lute power ;’’-a very ftriking defcription of the principal features 
of Roman Polity, particularly of thofe new arrangements which 
had taken place under Aucustus, between the Senate, the Em- 
Peror, andthe Councit. ‘There is therefore a manifeft incon- 
fittency in thofe writers who attempt to defcribe the conftitution of 
the Roman State as immaterially affeéted by this revolution. They 
tell us that the image of the old republic is very difcernible in the 

erfon of the Emperor; that as he did not profefs to be, neither in 
fact ought he to be, confidered as abfolute fovereign of that mighty 
empire ; that he held only a temporary, delegated power, which could 
be at pleafure refumed by thofe from whom he had received it, and 
that this power did not confiit in his fingle will and authority as fu- 
preme, but was compofed of the various fpecies of duties and pre- 
rogatives annexed to the different offices in the republic, which, in- 
ftead of being /eparately exercifed as formerly, were then united in 
the perfon of the Emperor. But furely this very circumftance is 
fufficient to prove to us what was the nature and extent of his au- 
thority, and to convince us that (however artfully glofled over) the 
power of Aucustus was as abfolute and extenfive as any which 
the moft ambitious of his fucceflors ever enjoyed. The following 


remark of Lorp SHarTesBuRy places this fubject in fo true a Ng 
an 
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and is expreffed with fo much elegance, that I fhall make no apology 
for fubjoining it at length. ‘* It was the friendfhip of Macenas, 
which turned a prince, naturally cruel and barbarous, to the love and 
courtfhip of the Mufes. Thefe tutorefies formed in their royal pupil 
anew nature. They taught him how to charm mankind. They 
were more to him than his arms or military virtue ; and, more than 
Fortune herfelf, affifted him in his greatnefs, and made his ufurped 
dominion fo enchanting to the world, that it could fee without regret 
its chains of bondage firmly rivetted. The corrupting fweets of 
fuch a poifonous government were not indeed long-lived. The 
bitter foon fucceeded : and in the iffue, the world was forced to bear 
with patience thofe natural and genuine tyrants, who fucceeded to 
this fpecious machine of arbitrary and univerfal power *.” 

Thefe remarks breathe the true fpirit of freedom, and reflect 
honour, at once, upon the Author, and upon the feminary in 
which he has imbibed fuch principles. 

Mr. Schomberg propofes, in a fecond volume, to treat of the 
revival of the Roman law, its connection with the feudal and 
canon law, its charaéter and influence in the different courts 
and academies of Europe, and the lives and writings of its moft 
eminent profeffors. 7 E . 
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Art. IV. The Increafe of Manufactures, Commerce, and Finance, 
with the Extenfion of Civil Liberty, propofed in Regulations for 
the Intereftof Money. 4to. 6s. Boards. Robinfon. 1785. 


HE Writer of this work has purfued 2 very different plan 
from that of the performance which is the fubject of the 
preceding article: he has, with all the ingenuity of a book- 
maker, diffufed one idea through a handfome quarto volume, 
containing 122 pages, which might have been at leaft as ade 
vantageoufly conveyed to the Public in atwo fhilling oGavo, 
After employing a great abundance of words, in fhewing that 
the wealth of a nation depends upon trade and induftry, and in 
cenfuring the reftritions which the Britifh law has laid upon 
the intereft of money, the Author begins to unfold his projeét, 
by which he propofes to provide encouragement for manuface 
tures, to extend the commerce of his country, to fyrnifh new 
fources of revenue, and to enlarge the civil liberties of his 
fellow-citizens. His plan is briefly this; That a bank fhould 
be opened, under the protection of government, in which money 
fhould be lent to individuals, or private companies of traders, at 
different rates of intereft, according to the different degrees of 
hazard attending fuch loans. But that we may not do injuftice 
to a plan from which the projeGor expects great public benefit, 
we fhall give it in his own words: 





* Advice to an Author, Part 2. feck. 1. 
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« When money is lent on undoubted fecurity, the borrower pays, 
firft, the intereft of the money borrowed ; and, fecondly, for the 
trouble of tranfaéting the loan, As to the intereft of the loan, it is 
always, in all cafes, exaétly proportioned to the extent of the fum 
borrowed. But it is not fo with refpeé to the trouble of tranfacting 
the bufinefs of the loan: for, in borrowing one hundred pounds for 
the fpace of only one year, there is almoft as much trouble as in 
borrowing ten thoufand pounds for ten years. Hence, the lending 
of {mall fums is lefs advantageous than that of lending great ones. 

‘ In granting Joans on doubrful fecurity, there is, befides the two 
above-mentioned expences, a third, not indeed certain, but contin- 
gent; namely, the expence of a rifque of lofs which may attend it. 

‘ The true principle, then, of a fair loan, without adhering ei- 
ther to law or cuftom, would be, as in the following inftance: 





ce & the 
Capital fum lent, - - 1000 0 Oo 
Intereit, at five per cent. - 50 © O 
Expence of tranfaction, - - 015 oO 
Infurance mutually agreed upon, two 
and an half per cent. - - 25 © @O 
1075 15 0 


‘ In order that the three different fums may follow the true pro- 
portion, they fhould be feparately charged, as in the above inftance, 
the inrereft always being regulated by the fum and the time; the 
expence of tranfacting the bufinefs being neither regulated by the 
fum nor the time (for it would be nearly the fame were it only half 
the fum), but by what it is judged it really may coft, or by what it 
has been found by experience to coft. And the infurance being re- 
gulated by the rifque that it is fuppofed will be run, according to 
the beit information that can be had, relative to the circumftances o 
the borrower. 

© As fmall loans do not afford fufficient profit for the time and 
trouble that would be required to examine with fufficient minutenefs 
into the circumftances of the borrower; for that, as well as feveral 
other reafons, the rifque incurred is greater than in larger tranfac- 
tions, and ought to be paid for accordingly. It is reafonable, there- 
fore, that an higher intereft fhould be paid for fmall loans than for 
large ones. 

* It very. fortunately happens, that thofe who borrow {mall fums, 
and but for a fhort time, can in faét afford to give higher intereft 
than the borrower of a large fum*. 

‘In 


ae 





* The value of loans to a {mall amount is often fo great, that it 
can fcarcely be faid to bear any parallel to be drawn between it and 
larger loans; for inftance, fuppofe a labouring man has an op- 
portunity of getting employment, but is in want of five fhillings to: 
purchafe tools to work with: that his employer will not furnifh him 
with them, becaufe ic is a thing he is not accuftomed to do. In fuch 
a eale (and fuch really often exift), could the man get five hhillings 
to borrow, be might be able to repay the money with advantage 
both to himfelf and the lender, in a few days; for, if he were to 
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¢ In confidering loans, therefore, regard ought to be had to their 
extent and amount, as well as to the credit of the borrower. 

‘ Thefe things being premifed, it is fuggefted, that a fund might 
with great advantage be eftablifhed, for the purpofe of fupplying 
individvals with fums of money, in a lawful manner, upon fuch 
principles, and upon a plan, which, from the bafis on which it 
fhould be founded, might turn out to be very different in its advan- 
tages from any of thofe that have hitherto been inftituted. 

‘ The firft regulation, in an inftitution of this fort, would require 
to be: 

‘ That no loan fhould ever be granted which did not appear to 
be for the advantage of the borrower, whatever other circumftances 
might warrant the expediency of granting it. 

‘ That, as the minds of men are often too apt to be biafled by 
circumftances, there fhould be a limit fet to the higheft rate of inte- 
reft that may be taken, which muft be regulated by the extent of 
the loan ; that is to fay, the power of granting ufurious loans * not 
to be left to the directors of fuch a bank. 

‘ The extent of the loan fhould be eftimated by the intereft which 
it produces during the whole time of the exiftence of the joan. 
Thus, 500/. for two years, fhould be reckoned the fame as 1000/. 
for one year. 

‘ That the principal management be in the hands of men who 
have no intereft in exacting too high a premium of infurance, nor of 
increafing the expence of the negociation. 

‘ That men of charaéter fhould be employed to inquire into the 
particular circumftances of borrowers, under the beft regulations that 
can be devifed, for coming at the true ftate of their affairs. 

‘ That a certain time elapfe between the afking a loan and the 
granting of it, unlefs it be under fuch particular circumftances as 
may be excepted from the general regulations. 

‘ That, in order to avoid making any kind of monopoly of the 
lending of money, where fecurity is fo good as not to require much 
premium of infurance, this bank be never allowed to lend money 
without a premium, nor unlefs that premium amounts to two-fifths 
of the intereft. 

‘ That, in order alfo to render the inftitution quite competent to 
the equalizing the monied affairs of the kingdom, and withott re- 
fpect, in this inftance, to public revenue, any perfon may be al- 
lowed to take, for the loan of money on uncertain fecurity, two-fifths 
pee of infurance more than what, at the time of fuch loan 

eing granted, is given for the loan of money on mortgage t. This 





pay cent. per cent. it would be no great object to him, and it would 
ftill be his intereft to do it, rather than to want the loan. It would 
be difficult to fpecify a cafe in wMich tooo/. for a year could be ap- 
plied to fuch proportional advantage. 
_ * A loan ought never to be confidered as ufurious, fo long as it 
Is for the advantage of the borrower, and there is no more intereft 
taken than pays for the rifque incurred. 

t A public regifter, for the intereft on mortgage, might be infti- 


tuted, as it would vary as money was more or lefs plentiful. 
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lat ceneral licence for taking premia not to extend to loans above a 
certain amount. 

‘ Regifters of all tranfaétions to be fo kept, that the circumftances 
attending them may be known at any time afterwards. 

‘ Probably the regulation of the inftitution might with advantage 
be fubjected, in fome degree, to the yearly infpection of a committee 
of the Houfe of Commons; and, at all events, as there would bea 
good deal of difcretionary power vefted in the managers, it ought 
to have every poffible check, which frequent and minute infpection 
into the exercife of fuch an office might afford. 

* To attempt laying down regulations now for a company of this 
fort would be abfurd, as it could not be done with any kind ot pro- 
priety by an individual ; and as it would alfo be very ufelefs, the 
whole intention being fimply to fuggeft the outlines, and demonftrate 
the expediency of the plan. : 

‘ The intention of fuch a plan is public good; and as fuch it 
ought to be promoted, as far as the nature of things will allow in 
obtaining that end. 

‘ A high rate of intereft will be taken, becaufe it 1s only meant to 
be applied to cafes where a high rate can be afforded, and where, 
on account of the rifque run, it is required. As every man who has 
either property, induitry, or character, ought to have fome degree 
of credit, however limited, this plan ought to extend to debtors in 
prifon, when circumftances are fuch as to warrant it in any degree. 
‘This would, if it proved to anfwer, be a noble purpofe.’ 

The chief difficulty attending the execution of a fcheme of 
this fort, would probably confift in finding expedients by which 
the lenders fhould be able to gain fuch information refpeéting 
the real fituation of the borrowers, as fhould fecure the former 
from ruinous lofles, The premium allowed in the plan is cere 
tainly much too {mall to be an equivalent for the hazards which 
would be run; and a larger premium would perhaps fuperfede 
the utility of the inftitution, and introduce all the mifchiefs of 
ufurious contradis, E 





Art. V. Archeologia: or, Mifcellaneous Traéts relating to Anti- 
quity. Publifhed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. VII. gto. al. as. Brown, &c. 1783. 


RT. I. relates to a pillar of granite, in form of an inverted 
A. cone 3 feet 4 inches high, and from 8 inches to 6; 
iameter. It was brought from Alexandria, where it was 
found buried in the fands, anno 1.726, and was prefented by Gul- 
tavus Brander, Efq; F. A. S. tothe fociety, together with feve- 
ral papers addrefled to Mr. Ames, once the proprietor of It, 
attempting to explain its defignation. It contains an in{crip- 
tion of fix-lines, in oriental characters, which we are told baf- 
fled the Arabic profeffors of both univerfities. Mr. Bohun, ta 
1747, appeared to have removed the difficulty, in a great de- 
grec, and offered a tranflation, ingenioufly illuftrated, and or 
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ported by Arabic hiftories of Egypt. His tranflation fuppofes 


this pillar to have been erected in Commemoration of a temple, 
rebuilt in the place and form of an old one which had been 
deftroyed by fire, by Al Muftapha, Lord of the faithful: he 
farther conje@tures that it commemorates a third attempt to 
draw off the devotions of the pilgrims of Africa, Syria, &c. 
from Mecca, which was under the dominion. of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, inveterate enemies to thofe of Egypt. Something 
fatisfaCtory appeared now to be obtained, though not free from 
objection, On application to the late learned orientalift, Mr. 
Coftard, a different explanation was read to the fociety in the 
year 1731. This determines concerning it, agreeable to the 
notion entertained on its difcovery, that it is a fepulchral ftone, 
in memory of Fofeph the fon of Kalugh, here calied the ju/ 
judze. The interpretation given -by the learned Cafiri, of the 
Efcurial, Spain, differs from each of the former, and is more 
im:perfe&t, but feems to fix it for a fepulchral monument; we 
obferve fome variation in the dates, 506, 557, 507- Dr. 
Hunt appears to have agreed with Mr. Coftard in rendering it 
5575 correfponding with 4. D. 1161. It would have been an 
improvement to this article, had the writer more exaétly com- 
pared all the different accounts, and, if the phrafe may be al- 
lowed, fummed up the evidence, which might have produced 
a more determinate conclufion. The infcription is faid to 
be in the Cufic or moft ancient Arabic character, which we 
are told the literati of Europe now underftand better than the 
natives. But though it is Cufic, it is intermixed with fome 
other dialect, and the letters formed according to the tafte or 
ufage of the ftone cutter, who is thought to have been an 
Evyptian. Befide the plate, which gives an engraving of the 
pillar and infciiption, feveral other views of the latter are ex- 
hibited, 

The Rev. Mr. Pegge, whom we are fure, and hepPy'o 
meet with in all our Archzological excurfions, now amules 
us with an account of two ftones which in 1760 were taken out 
of the ground at Durwocd near Hartle moor in the Peag, lying 
by the fide of a large urn half full of burnt bones: from their 
fhape and conneétion with each other it is with reafon concluded, 
that they formed a hand-jione-mill, and he fcruples not to pro- 
nounce them Britifh miliftones ; particularly as there are three 
ftone circles very near the fpot, and at the entrance of the largeft 
a rock-bafon, evidently Druidical remains. Of all thefe we 
have a print, together with ingenious ob/ervations on ancient 
methods of grinding corn, and the ftones uicd for that pur- 
pofe, 

A determination of the.court of King’s Bench in favour of 
a perfon who appealed to that court from a fentence of the 
I 3 Vice- 
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Vice-chancelfor of Cambridge, induced the late Rev. Dr. 
Richardfon, F. A. S. and Reétor of St. Anne’s, Soho, to en- 
quire into the origin and extent of the power of the vice-chan- 
cellor in that univerfity. It was his defire a few days before 
his death, that the refult of his enquiry fhould be prefented to 
the fociety; and it now forms the third number in this volume. 
From this hiftorical dedu€tion it is concluded, ‘ that the - 
nal power of the Chancellor of Cambridge is purely ecclefiafti- 
cal, derived to him as reprefentative of his ancient Diocefan 
the bifhop of Ely. This power exifted in full energy over the 
place, long before fchoo!, college, or univerfity were there. 
To this power, all perfons who opened fchools for the inftruc- 
tion of youth, were indifputably fubfervient, and indeed re- 
main fo to this day, faving fuch cafes as are excepted in the 
acts of toleration. Whoever wifhes to plead any thing in 
abatement of this original power, fhould fhew at what time, 
in what manner, and by what fuperior authority it has been 
reduced, either by a grace of the fenate, to which the chancel- 
Jor has confented, or by a royal ftatute, to which, with due 
allegiance, he thinks himfelf obliged to fubmit.? We can- 
not pretend to enter much into this fubject, but we know 
that long and dear-bought experience has taught mankind the 
neceflity of keeping a vigilant eye over ecclefiaflical law and 
power. We may jaft take notice of the origin of the word 
grace, fo often ufed concerning fome aéts of thefe focieties. 
* The mafters, it is faid, probably began very early to concur 
on certain bye-laws for the government of the ftudents, but in 
doing this, they trod too clofe on that ecclefiaftical authority 
which the church had vefted folely in their diocefan, who was 
prepared to controul them and aflert his right: they therefore 
fell on an expedient to facilitate the attainment of their defires, 
and chofe a committee to confer with the chancellor, and 
engage his aflent to the propofed regulations, not as of right, 
but of favour, For here the propofal, when admitted, takes a 
new name, and is called gratia, or properly gratia epifcopi or 
can-ellarit.’ 

Mr. Daines Barrington furnifhes feveral entertaining parti- 
culars in his diflertation on the practice of Archery in England. 
Here we find the original of the artillery company, a French 
term fignitying archery, as the king’s bowyer is in that lan- 
guage ftyled artiliier du roy: yet, at whatever period the com- 
pany was firft formed, we learn that the firft charter was 
given in the 2gth year of Henry VIII. The arbaleft, or crofs- 
bow, appears to have had the earlieft date as an offenfive wea- 
pon; it is now chiefly ufed in Norfolk, for fhooting rabbits, 
as it does not alarm them like a gun. The arrow in this wea- 


pon being placed in a groove, was called in French a quadrel, in 
Englifh 
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Englifh a bolt; hence the phrafe, 2 have jhot my bolt. The 
long-bow is the chief object of this difquifition. From all the 
intelligence that could be attained, it does not appear to have 
been * commonly ufed in England till the time of Edward the 
third, when the victory at Crefy fufficiently proclaimed the 
fuperiority of that weapon.” But fo much training was requi- 
fite before the archer could be expert, that this military exer- 
cife was often neglected ; ftatutes were frequently made to en- 
force the practice. * The king and parliament, Mr. Barring- 
ton obferves, having thus compelled the inhabirants to fuch 
training, the Englifh armies had (it fhould feem) the fame 
advantage over their enemies, as the exclufive ufe of fire-arms 
would give us at prefent. It appears that the /ong-bow conti- 
nued to be in eftimation for more than two centuries after gun- 
powder was introduced, which probably arofe from the muf- 
quets being very cumberous and unwieldy. It is well known, 
fays this writer, that rapid movements are generally decifive of 
the campaign, and for fuch the archers were particularly adapt- 
ed, becaufe as they could not be annoyed at the fame diftance 
by the weapons of the enemy, they had fcarcely any occefion 
for armour. The flower of ancient armies likewife was the 
cavalry, againft which the Jong-bow never failed to prevail, as 
man and horfe were too large objects to be mifled ; and hence 
the great number of French nobility who were prifoners at 
Crefly, Poiétiers and Agincourt, for being difmounted (if not 
wounded), whilft they were alfo clad in heavy armour, they 
could not make their efcape.”’ Archery, however, grew into 
difufe, any farther than as a diverfion. Mr. Barrington has 
annexed a plan of the fhooting marks in Finfbury fields, where 
targets were erected fo late as the year 1753, during the Eafter 
and Whitfun holidays, when the beft fhooter was ftyled cap- 
tain, for the enfuing year, and the fecond, /reutenant. 

Art. V. Illuftration of an unpublifhed feal of Richard duke 
of Gloucefter, by the Rev, Dr. Milles. It is in brafs, and in 
the moft perfect prefervation. It was found at St. Column, 
in Cornwall, in a lot of old brafs and iron. Richard, duke of 
Gloucefter, was conftituted admiral of England in the reign 
of Edward |V. which office is here expreffled. We have a 
very neat engraving of the feal, and fome hiftorical obfervations, 

tebe Cade Efq; of Durham, in a letter to Dr. Kaye, dean 
of Lincoln, offers conje&tures concerning fone undefcribed 
Roman roads and other antiquities in the county of Durham 4(°) 
{mong the great Roman roads, the Fo/fe way commencing in De- 
vonthire or Somerfetfhire, is imagined to have terminated at [a- 
vernefs, in Scotland, without defcribing its courfe from Lincoln ; 
which deficiency this gentleman endeavours to fupply, pointing 
Out its progréefs through the counties of York and Durham, till 
it reaches North Britain. is object which this letter has fur- 
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ther in view, is, the Rycknild freet originating at St. Davids, 
or Caermarthen, in Wales, which Mr. Cade thinks he has 
traced to York, old Durham, and fo on to Shields, and Tyne- 
mouth. ‘Two engravings attend this article, a camp at Maix/- 
forth, another at AdZaiden caftle, now old Dutham. A fhort 
Jetter from Dr. Sharp, archdeacon of Northumberland, in the 
feventh number, approves what Mr. Cade had written, and 
adds an infcription from a ftone found in the jamb of the fire. 

lace of a cottage. The ftone is infcribed to the emperor Ca- 
racalla. This, which was probably a Roman miliary ftone, 
brings us to another, difcovered near Leicefter, defcribed by 
Mr. Bray, with a print added of the ftone and its in{cription ; 
whence it is concluded that Leicefter was the ftation called 
Ratz or Rate Coritanorum. 

In the laft volume of this work, p. 43, Mr. Brooke, Somer- 
fet herald, has illuftrated a Saxon infcription in the church of 
Aldborough, Yorkfhire*. The Rev. Mr, Pegge allows the il- 
luftration of the infcription, but will not admit the conclufion, 
that Aldborough church, as now exifting, was erected in the 
Saxon times, or before the Norman conqueft : but how fhall 
we reconcile the Saxon infcription with the psf? Normanic 
erection of this church? ‘This our antiquary finds no other 
method of doing, but by a fuppofition, that when the church 
built by U/f was deftroyed, this old flone, with its infcription, 
was preferved, and put up in the new ftructure. 

In the following article, which is of fome length, the Countefs 
of Moira relates feveral particulars concerning a human fkele- 
ton, and its garments, dug out of a bog or peat-mofs (by a 
man who was cutting turf) at the foot of Drumkeragh, a 
mountain in the county of Down, and barony of Kinalearty, 
on Lord Moira’s eftate, in 1780. A great part of the garments 
was foon difperfed and loft; but lady Moira’s diligence has re- 
covered fome fragments, which have been examined with exact 
attention, as to form, colour, texture, and compofition. One 
inference feems to be, that they are chiefly made of the hair of 
different animals ; the {pinning and weaving of which appears 
not to have been the performance of rude artifts. “I he garments 
defcribed, are that piece of apparel called in French * L’Au- 
muffle,’ which hung over the arm, and was fometimes ufed to 
cover the head; a petticoat; a fafh or fcarf; a mantle; orna- 
ments found on the fcull, interwoven with the fhorter hair; 
a remnant of a kind of gauze drapery, which is called a veil, 
as it was found covering the face; and a large garment on 
which the body was laid. It is conjectured that this might 
have been fome Danifh chief, or a female of the cheftain’s 
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race; or that it might have been depofited in druidical times ; 
but all is hypothefis and uncertainty, Many pertinent obferva- 
tions are offered; and the indefatigable lady Moira hopes to 
be able to furnifh ‘fome more fatisfaétory accounts. One print 
attends this article, which is taken from Mountfaucon’s anti- 
quities, reprefenting an old man and a youth, with their fcarfs, 
as they were found in a bas relief on the ruins of a Gaul- 
ith temple; they are fuppofed to reprefent fome divinities. 
We are "frequently referred in this article to drawings for an 
explication of the drefs; the relation would have been read 
with greater pleafure, if an engraving of thofe drawings had 
been added. 

A fimilar fubje& is prefented by Mr. Rich. Lovell Edgworth, 
of Edgworth-towo, Mullingar, Ireland. It fpeaks of a coat 
prefented to the fociety, and found about ten years ago, fifteen 
feet under ground, in a turf bog or peat mols, together with 
many hundred. iron beads of arrows, fome bowls of beech and 
alder, and two or three facks full of nuts. The coat is remarke- 
able for its texture, which it is faid the knitters and weavers 
of Ireland are unable to imitate, and for its antiquity, which 
muft, from the time that fuch a depth of bog requires for its 
formation, have been very confiderable, perhaps two centuries. 
However it appears that peat or bog grows very differently in 
different places, in fome inftances increafing flowly, in others 
with rapidity ; it fhould feem probable that the coat in quef- 
tion may have lain more than two centuries, 

Art. XII. Gardening is a pleafant fubje@ of enquiry; and 
the Hon. Daines Barrington here briefly traces its progrefs. 
We know but little of Greek or Roman gardens; it appears 
from Martial, that the prevailing tafe, in his time, was, to 
have c/ipt box among myrtles and planes; and that confiderable 
improvements in forcing trees, both for fruits and fl-wers, had 
been fuccefsfully praétited. In our own country, Mr. Barring- 
ton carries us no farther back than to the time of Henry VIII. 
But, if we remember right, Sir Joba Cullum, in the account 
he lately publifhed of the parifh of Haw/ted, Suffolk, obferves, 
that in the reigns of the firft Edwards, the cultivation of the 
garden was exteyded even to the more curious and delicate pro- 
ductions, but neglected afterwards during the contentions of 
the houfes of York and Lancafter, when horticulture, as well 
as the other arts of peace and polifhed life, gave way to the 
havock and devaftation of civil war. This we learn from the 
defcription of England prefixed to Holinfhed’s chronicle, pub- 
lithed about the middle of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
we expected to have found fome notice of it in the prefent 
article, The writer entertains us with feveral obfervations 
and anecdotes, through fuccedlive reigns, till the time of 
Kent, 
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Kent, © who, fays Mr. Barrington, moft properly banifhed the 
more ancient ornaments, nor, thouzh I have the honour of be. 
ing a member of this learned fociety, can I repine at the re. 
formation.’ It is added, * The true teft of perfection in a mo. 
dérn garden is, that a landfcape painter would chufe it for 
a compofition. Kent hath been fucceeded by Brown, who hath 
undoubtedly great merit in laying out pleafure grounds; but 
I conceive that in fome of his plans, I fee rather traces of the 

ardener of Old Stowe, than of Pouflin, or Claude Lorraine, 
I could wifh, therefore, that Gainfborough gave the defign, and 
that Brown executed.” Annexed to this number, is an engrave 
ing of a building in a garden of Lord Barrington’s. It is a 
pretty remark of Lord Bacon’s, * when ages grow to civility 
and elegancy, men come to build ftately, fooner than to garden 
finely, as if gardening were the greater perfection.’ 

Derbyfhire affords many fubjeéts for the naturalift and an- 
tiquarian: the Rev. Mr, Pegge defcants a while on the Lows, 
and efpecially Arbe/ows, or Arbour-lows, fituated in or near the 
Peak. The term Low, as a fubftantive, appears to obtain a 
quite contrary fenfe to the adje€tive /ow, and fignifies an emi- 
nence or rifing ground, In the Peak it is applied to thofe tu- 
muli, which in other parts of England are called barrows. Af- 
ter a particular inveftigation, Mr. Pegge concludes thete Lows 
to be places of fepulture; and farther, that fome are Britith, 
others Saxon and Danifh, and others may have a Roman ori- 
gin: this has fometimes been proved by the difcovery made in 
opening fome of thefe tumuli, and there is no other way of de- 
terming with certainty on the fubje&t, The Arbelows, of which 
there are two, are fuppofed to be the barrows of the heroes or 
great captains, anfwering to knight. low, in Sir William Dugdale, 
Warw. p. 5. Arar in Britifh means a hero. Near to thefe 
larger ows, as we underftand Mr. Pegge, is what he calls a 
temple; he particularly defcribes this remarkable fpot, and 
proceeds to enquire to what nation it belonged? His conclu- 
fion is that it is druidical, and far the moft magnificent and 
capital remain of that kind which Derbyfhire can produce, 
The large ftones lying within this circular enclofure, and which 
probably were once erect, feem to correfpond with his fuppo- 
fition: but there are objections which we muft leave the anti- 
quary to fettle, and proceed to 

No. XIV. * Obfervations by Thomas Pownal], Efq; on 
the Ship Temple,’ a very uncommon building now in ruins, 
near Dundalk in Ireland: The name it goes by in the country, 
is, Fags na ain eighe, The one night’s work. For this laft name, 
though the common one, we find no reafon affigned or attempt 
ed; but Mr. Pownall endeavours to explain the words in quite 
a different way, fo as to fuit his hypothefis, Thefe ruins have 
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fometimes been fuppofed to bear the form of the hulk cf an 
antique veflel. Our antiquary fuggefts that they are the re- 
mains of a temple built by the Gudhs, Guths, or Vickanders, or 
Pigts, fea-rovers, and pirates, who in very early times came to 
Ireland from the Baltic, and the coafts of the North-fea: they 
‘ were of a race who paid divine honours to the form of a fhip, 
as the fymbol idol, or rather as the temple of the divinities 
whom they worfhipped. Thee divinities are farther imagined 
to have failed through the metaphyfical regions of the world (if 
the reader knows where to find them) in the fhip called Skid- 
bladner. Of this facred Skidbladner, the Ship-temple is the 
fymbol. Mr. Pownall modeftly propofes this folution, and 
learnedly offers fome reafons for its fupport: at the fame time 
he fpeaks of his opinion as a theorem on experimental reafoning, 
a fair difcuffion of which may Jead to fomething nearer the 
truth. For this reafon, he adds the opinion of the Rev. Mr. 
Ledwich, L. L. B. vicar of Aghaboe in [reland, who remarks, 
that as fhips were believed to be the temples of fome gods, 
they were alfo judged no unfuitable cemeteries for the dead, 
and at length royal tombs or tumuli of this figure were erected, 
which became afterwards temples, wherein the people annually 
affembled to offer facrifices for the profperity of the nation: to 
this account Mr. Pownall fubfcribes. We have three plates to 
illuftrate the fubje&t. An engraving alfo accompanies the fore- 
going article, : 

D:. Percy, Bifhop of Dromore, gives a relation of fofiil 
horns, with fome bones, of that enormous race of deer, which are 
dugup in the ftrata of marle lying beneath the Irifh bogs. 
Thefe horns, now in the bifhop’s pofleffion, are thought to be 
the largeft ever found. One meafures from the root to the 
tip of its remoteft branch, feven feet and one inch: the other 
fix feet and nine inches: the diftance from the tip of one horn 
to the tip of the other is fourteen feet four inches. It is indeed 
very remarkable, as here obferved, * that no hiftory, no tradi~ 
tion, no fable of the moft ancient Irifh bards, ever contains the 
moft diftant allufion or flighteft mention of thele gigantic ante 
mals,’ 

John Cade, Efq; enumerates a variety of ant'quities found 
at Binchefler, which he {peaks of as an inexhauftible repofitory. 
He conjectures from the name, Vinovium of Antoninus, Bino- 
vium of Ptolemy, that it was a Roman city, facred to Bacchus, 
and fo called from the feftivals there celebrated in honour of 
that deity. Antiques here found feem to confirm the opinion. 

The following number confifts chiefly of extracts from let- 
ters of colonel Vallancy, to governor Pownall, with an account 
of fome of the moft valuable antiquities, as is here faid, that 


the weftern world can produce. One, called ‘fodhax Morain, 
is 
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is confidered as a chain, or collar, or breaft- plate, worn on the 
neck of a judge when on the bench. The above words, by 
which it is diftinguifhed, are in Hebrew or Chaldee chara€ters, 
The learned Rabbi Heideck, then in London, to whom the 
colonel applied, infifted that none but Jews or Chaldees could 
have brought the name (being, it is thought, the Chaldee for the 
Urim and Thummim) and the thing to Ireland, It is of gold, and 
weighs exactly twenty two-guineas. Another, found fome years 
ago, fold for thirty pounds. The other antique is confidered as 
equally curious with the former. It is a very large chryftal ftone, 
fet in filver, with other ftones round it : there are feveral like it 
in the kingdom, which bear the marks of Chriftianity, having a 
crucifix in the middle. The name is cloch meifi-cith, or ftone of 
judgment; which the colonel alfo derives from the Hebrew; 
It is no lefs, fays he, than Ebn AMJafbeith, forbidden by Mofes, 
Levit. xxvi. 1. which bas puzzled Jewifh Rabbins, and our He- 
brew commentators. Governor Pownall fuppofes thefe an- 
tiques to be druidical, and fo they are calied on the two plates, 
which prefent exact and beautiful engravings. 

Mr. Samuel Pegge defcribes a fecond * Roman pig of lead, 
found near Matlock bank ; and makes feveral learned and inge- 
nious remarks on it. It is the lighteft of thofe yet difcovered, 
weighing only 84 pounds, and appears to have been run at dif- 
ferent times, But we mult leave this article, and proceed to 
take a fhort notice of more 

Druidical remains in Derbythire, defcribed farther by Hay- 
man Rooke, Efg. Thefe are Briti/) works, called Cair’s work, 
Cair’s chair, Higgar Torr, with ttone bafons, rocking ftones, 
&c. concerning which it is concluded that the place muft have 
been intended tor holy ufes, or acourt of juftice. The tumult, 
or /ows {cattered round, are plainly proved to be fepulchres; 
while the beads and rings which have been found, fhew that 
they are Britifh. An engraving is added. Mr. Bray, in a fhort 
article which follows, exprefles his pleafure in the drawings, 
with which Major Rooke had furnifhed the fociety, and his 
hope that the antiguary will attend to the number of curiofities 
which the county of Derby affords; but it is added, be will 
have to lament, that while the turnpike roads facilitate his 
vifit, the barbariry of turnpike furveyors will deftroy the ob- 
jects of his fearch ; barrows, druidical temples, rocking ftones, 
and whatever comes in their way, fall a prey to their facrilegi- 
ous hands. 

An antique chryftal vafe, or cup, is the fubject of a very in- 
genious and learned differtation by Thomas Pownall, E(q. This 
cup was in the cabinet of Baron Stofch, who uted to call it 
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Pidole de fon cabinet; it has pafled through feveral hands to the 
earl of Befborough, who purchafed it for feventy pounds. Go- 
vernor Pownall, after many obfervations on the rite obferved by 
the ancients at their convivial feafts, of making libations to the 
prefiding gods, and particularly to three, of which Mercury 
was always one, proceeds to infer, that this cup was one of 
the ancient pocula appropriated to that ceremony, and particu 
larly confecrated to the libation made to Mcircury, and the two 
Lares. He farther concludes, * that this chryftal cup, if ane 
tique, is one of the moft curious and valuable pieces of anti- 
quity that is at this time exifting in Europe.’ The ornament 
forming what is called the lip of the cup, he confiders as a fym- 
bolic head of Mercury, and urges that the capacity of the cup 
is fuited to the ceremony to which he thinks it deftined. Aijl 
this he labours to prove and eftablifh by feveral arguments, 
illuftrations, and quotations. ‘The engraving of the cup is cu- 
rious, and affords us an exact idea of it. 


, ; 
[ To be concluded in our next. ] iL. 





Art. VI. Fhe Hifory of Ancient Greece, its Colonies and Conquefts, 
from the earlieft Accounts till the Divifion of the Macedonian 
Empire in the Eaft; including the Hiftory of Literature, Philofo- 
phy, and the Fine Arts. By John Gillies, LL.D. 4to. 2 Vols. 
With Maps, and a complete Index. 21. 2s. Boards. Cadell. 
1786. 


S the hiftory of ancient Greece employs no inconfiderable 
fhare of the attention of every man converfant with lite- 
rature, it has long been regretted that no one writer has treated 
this interefting fubje& in its full extent, and combined, in one 
view, the various and important {cenes which Grecian Rory ex- 
hibits, forthe inftruGlion and admiration of pofterity. By none 
of the ancient writers does fuch a defizn appear to have ever 
been formed, Plutarch is a lively and entertaining biographer, 
but a carelefs and inaccurate hiftcrian. In the imperfeét work 
of Diodorus Siculus, we find the Jabours of a dry and unin- 
ftructive compiler ; and, Herodotus and Polybius excepted, the 
moft valuable Greek writers are rather annalifts than hiftorians. 
From fuch works, Rollin, and other moderns, have- tran- 
Scribed the moft flriking paflages of Grecian hiftory, being more 
afiduous to gather its biofloms, than to defcribe its trunk, or 
accurately to delineate its branches, Inftead of a regular ftruc- 
ture, judicioufly defigned, and folidly compa&ted, they give us 
an ailemblage of fcattered ornaments, ferving rather to amule 
the eye, than to fatisfy the mind. 
Detached periods of Grecian hiflory, indeed, have been more 
Carefully examined, and more fully explaincd; but by a fingu- 
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Jar fatality attending this fubje&t, no author, who has hitherto 
undertaken to defcribe with fulnefs and accuracy the tranfac. 
tions of Greece, has had perfeverance to accomplifh this ufeful 
and arduous defign, much lefs to unite to the faithful and cir- 
cumftantial account of civil and military tranfa€tions, the pro. 
grefs and revolutions of Literature, Philufophy, and the Fine 
Arts: objects which diftinguifh and ennoble Greece beyond all 
other countries in the world. It is, therefore, with the utmof 
fatisfaction that we announce the prefent hiftory ;—the de. 
fign of which cannot be explained with more precifion, than 
the Author hath done, in his Preface: a tranfcript of what he 
hath there obferved, we fhal! now infert; referving for a future 
article the examination of this important work, which being 
new in its kind, and written by a perfon of extenfive learnin 
and abilities, will, we doubt not, add no fmall degree of luftie 
to Eng)ifh literature. 

‘ The prefent work commences with the infancy of Greece, and 
defcriges, its gradual advancement towards civilization and power. 

he mam delign, however, is confined to the fpace of feven centu- 
ries, which elapfed from the fettlement of the Ionians in Afia Minor, 
till the eftablifhment of the Macedonian empire in the Eaft; during 
which memorable period, the arts and arms of the Greeks, confpiring 
to excite the admiration and terror of the ancient world, juftly merit 
the attentive ftudy of the prefent age, and of pofterity. In the ge- 
neral revolutions of their national confederacy, which, though al- 
ways loofe and imperfeét, was never altogether diffolved, 1 have 
interwoven the defcription and principal tranfaCtions of each inde- 
pendent republic, however fmall or inconfiderable; and, by com- 
paring authors feldom read, and not frequently confulted for hifto- 
rical materials, have endeavoured to trace the intricate feries, and to 
explain the fecret connection, of feemingly detached events, in order 
to reduce the fcattered members of Grecian ftory into one perpetual 
unbroken narrative ; a defign, difficult indeed, and new, yet evi- 
— well calculated to promote the great purpofes of pleafure and 
utility. 

‘ In the view which I have taken of my fubje&t, the flu€tuation of 
gblic affairs, and the viciflitudes of war and fortune, appear fcarcely 
the moft fplendid, and furely not the moft interefting, portion of 
Grecian hiftory.. By genius and fancy, not lefs than by patriotifm 
and prowefs, the Greeks are honourably diftinguifhed among the 
nations of the earth. By the Greeks, and by them alone, Literature, 


Philofophy, and the Fine Arts, were treated as important concerns 


of flate, and employed as powerful engines of policy. From their 
literary glory, not only their civil, but even their military tranfac- 
tions, derive their chief importance and dignity. ‘To complete, 
therefore, my prefent undertaking, it feemed neceffary to unite the 
hiftory of arts with that of empire, and to combine with the external 
revolutions of war and government, the intelleétual improvements 
of men, and the ever-varying picture of human opinions and man- 
Nets. 

‘In 
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« In the execution of this extenfive plan, might I affume any meric 
to myfelf, it would be that of having diligently ftudied the Greek 
writers, without adopting their prejudices, or copying their narra- 
tives with fervility. Many events, highly interefting to the citizens 
of Athens or of Sparta, now intereft no more; concerning many im- 

ortant tranfactions, anciently too familiar to be explained, the 
Modern Reader wil! reafonably expect information. On fome occa- 
fons, therefore, I found it neceflary to concentrate and abridge ; 
on others, to dilate and expatiate; but have never facrificed that 
due relation of parts to the whole, and to each other, or violated 
that unity of defign which I was ambitious to attain in the prefenc 
Hiftory, by condefcending to copy or tranflate. In the work through- 
out, I have ventured to think for myfelf; and my opinions, whether 
well or ill founded, are, at leaft, my own.’ 

The Author proceeds to obferve, that his work was under- 
taken, and a confiderable part of it written, many years ago; 
by the advice of fome perfons of tafte and learning, who, having 
read his hiftorical Introduction to the Orations of Lyfias and 
Ifocrates *, withed to fee the whole feries of Grecian ftory 
treated on the fame plan. 

‘ My fituation, and my leifure,’ fays he, ‘ enabled me to meet their 
with ; but before my manufcript was prepared for the Prefs, my 
ftudies were interrupted by the only employment, not enjoined by 
fome pofitive duty, which I fhould have allowed (fuch are the fan- 
guine hopes of authors!) to fufpend my literary labours. During 
that long interval, different portions of Grecian hiftory have been 
ably treated in Englifh, as well as in foreign + languages. Yet, as 
mott of thofe works itill remain incomplete, and as none of them 
embrace the whole extent of my fubject, or at all pre-occupy my 
plan, I venture to offer the prefent Hiftory, deeply fenfible as [ am 
of its imperfections, to the indulgence of the Public.’ 





* See Review, Vol. LVIII. p. 271. 

+ ‘ Among the foreign works, I diftinguifh with pleafure thofe of 
M. Meiners of Gottingen. ‘To the author of this Hiftory it would 
have been very flattering to find the opinions which he hazarded in 
his introduétion to Lyfias, confirmed in a fubfquent work of fuch an 
admired fcholar as M. Meiners (fee his Ge/chichte des Luxus der Athe- 
nienfer, Lemgo, 1782), were it not extremely natura! that writers, 
who draw from the fame fources, fhould advance the fame faéts, and 
deduce fimilar conclufions. In the following Hiltory, my views of 


‘ the Pythagorean band, and of the Platonic philofophy. though fafii- 


ciently remote from vulgar opinion, nearly coin ide with tnofe of 
M. Meiners in his Ge/chichte des Ur/prungs, Fortgangs and Verfalls der 
Wiffenchafften in Griechenland ; that is, ‘* the History of the Origin, 
Progrefs, and Decay of Philofophy in Greece :”’ a work not yet com- 
pleted, but which, as far as it extends, I will venture to recommend 
as one of the moft valuable and accurate treafuries of Greek learning 
contained in any modern tongue.’ 


[To be continued] AA fr tn cl 
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Art. VII. Diffrtations on the internal Evidences and Excellence of 


Chriffianity, and on the Chara&er of Chrift compared with that 
of fome other celebrated Founders of Religion and Philofophy. By 
Jofhua Toulmin, A.M. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Johnfon. 1785. 


IVINES have claffed the evidences of Chriftianity under 

two diftinct heads, viz. internal and external. The former 

are thofe which arife out of its nature and tendency, and recom- 

mend themfelves by their own intrinfic power and excellence to 

the underftanding and confciences of mankind. ‘Thefe are tefti- 

monials ever at hand, and ever in force; nor will any diftance 
of time or place diminifh their credit, or obfcure their luftre, 

The character of our Saviour being immediately conneted 
with the defign of his religion, the writer of thefe Differtations 
hath attempted to place it in fuch alight as tu give additional 
force to the precepts he enjoined, and reflect additional evi- 
dence on the doctrines which he taught. 

In the accounts which the evangelical hiftorians have given 
us of the difpofition, behaviour, and converfation of Jefus in the 
different fcenes through which he pafled, his private habits of 
conduct, and his public miniftrations, there is a manner pre- 
ferved, which clearly fhews that they copied from real life. They 
did not draw their materials from fancy ; nor did they embellifh 
the facts which they record. ‘They relate only what they wit- 
nefled ; and the artlefs fimplicity of their relations is a itrong 
prefumption of their truth. 

Mr. Toulmia glances at this idea in the firft Differtation, 
which is written on the Charadter of Chrifi, and introduced with 
the celebrated declaration of St. Peter—/Ve have net followed 
cunningly devifed fables. 

The fecond Diflertation, on the Truth of the Faés related in 
the New Teftameni, difcufles it more amply. The faéts more 
particularly examined for the fake of illuftrating this idea, are, 
the Transfiguration and Afcenfion of Chrift— Peter’s denial of his 
Mafter, nis repentance and fubfequent behaviour—the convers 
fion of Cornelius and his family—and the vifion of St. Paul. 
The relation of thefe facts is flamped, as the Author fays, * with 
characters of ingenuity [éngenuoujne/s, he means] and candour, 
fincerity and fairnefs.’ 

The third Differtation, on Chrif?’s Sermon on the Mount, and 
the fourth, on his Sayings, are conceived by Mr, Toulmin to 
have fome claim to originality. ‘ Their peculiar obje@s, fays 
he, it is conceived, are fingular ; that of the latter, entirely new, 
and that of the former, though hinted by preceding writers, not 
fo fully and minutely difplayed by any,’ 

We know not in what the /ingularity of thefe two Differtations 
confifts; the rcflefions that occur are common and obvious; 
and 
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and their merit confifts not in their being novel or ftriking, but 
in what, in our opinion, deferves higher eiteem, and claim$ 


more ferious attention. 

In the fifth and fixth Differtations, the Excellence of the Gofpel 
in the Do€trine of Pardon, and in the Hopes which it infpires, is 
more particularly confidered, and applied to a practical end. 


‘ How excellent in this light is the Gofpel! How worthy of our’ 


high efteem and grateful attachment! What can we think of them, 
who attempt to overturn, or who depreciate a fyftem fo foothing to 
human woe! A fyftem of confolation and hope! Where, Sirs, is 
the benevolence of your defign? Where is your fympathy with the 
aflifted heart? Where your humanity? What judgment can we 
form of fuch as undervalue the doétrine of life and immortality, and 
are fatisfied with dying like the calves of the field and the affes of 
the defert? Who, with the character of philofophers, look no fur- 
ther than the grave, and can acquiefce in death as the final end, of 
their exiftence, the total diffolution of their frame; who, with an 
ambition to be accounted w/e men, defire no other lot than to perifh, 
and be no more, like the unrefieéting beaft? It is furprifing how 
any can reconcile fuch fentiments and expectations with pretenfions 
to wifdom, and with claims to greatnefs of foul >—What! a mind 
capable of progreflive improvements, pofiefled with an ardour for 
ftudy, feel no longing after future attainments !. Can fuch a mind 
be pleafed with the thought of having its noble powers, inftead of 
epening to further illuminations of truth and fcience, at once for 
ever clofed by the rude touch of Death, and ftripped of all its capa- 
cities! What! fhall the friendly and focial heart - fhall the bene- 
volent mind behold the moment approach, which fhall rend afunder 
the ftrongeft bonds of nature and friendfhip, and view the feparation 
as final and eternal with complacency? Shall! it feel no fecret hopes, 
fhall it indulge no pleafing expectation of again renewing its delight- 
ful intercourfes with the efteemed and beloved? What! fhall a 
mind, confcious of the love of fame and glory, defirous of furviving 
by a great and fair name, or by fome laudable exertions of genius 
through future ages :—fhall a mind to which immortality, in fome 
form or other, is gratifying, cherifh no hope of a real exiftence in 
another and nobler ftate ; but pleafe itfelf with the mere thadow of 
immortality, and cheerfully acquiefce in the everlafting extinction 
of its being? ‘There is fomething unnatural, fomecthing fhocking to 
our beft feelings, in fuch a temper and turn of thought. It difcovers 
a narrownefs of mind ; it betrays an infenfibility of heart.’ 

We have tranfcribed this paflage, becaufe it is a moft complete 
{pecimen of Mr. Toulmin’s powers of declamation. 

The three remaining Differtations confitt of a comparative 
view of the characters of Chrift and Mahomet, Socrates and 
Confucius. 

‘It hath been ufual,’ fays the Differtator, ‘ to contemplate the 
character of Chrilt by it//f. Its excellence, whatever view we take 
Of it, is con{picuous ; and the delineation of it fhews its purity and 
perfection. ‘To confider it abfolutely by itfelf is fufiicient to poffefs 
Us with fentiments of high efteem for it; but if we cempare and con- 
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traft it with other charaéters, it will derive peculiar advantages from 
the comparifon: the mind will feel a ftronger conviction of its fu- 
perior dignity and worth. ‘This comparative view of the character 
of Chrift hath not been fo often or fo fully taken as it deferves.— 
I will feleé&t only three characters, to whom either their own virtues, 
or the fpread of their fentiments, or both, have given an extraordi- 
nary degree of influence and glory. Thefe are Socrs tres, the light 
of Greece; Conrucius, the father of the Chinefe philofophers ; 
and Manower, the founder of a new religion in Arabia, which a 
great part of the world to this day profeffeth,’ 

Mr. Toulmin had not feen Mr. White’s celebrated Difcourfes 
when he compofed the Diflertation on the Character of Chrift 
and Mahomet. There is a fimilarity in many of their obferva- 
tions, efpecially on fome of the more prominent and obvious 
features of the Arabian prophet. | 

The Appendix to this performance confifts of animadverfions 
on fome paffages in Dr. Horfley’s Letters to Dr. Prieftley, which 
have been thought to favour of an illiberal and intolerant {pirit ; 
and we fincerely with that the learned Archdeacon had not given 
occafion for the refleions with which his enemies are fo in- 
duftrious to load him. 

To the Laudian Profeflor, Mr. Toulmin is more complai- 
fant; but the obnoxious note on Socinianifm, at the end of the 
Bampton Leétures, has given our author great offence, ‘ It 
grieves one,’ fays he, * to find, amidft fo much good fenfe and 
deep thought, any paflages that have an illiberal caft: but ef- 
pecially that, in his motes and authorities, the author fhould, ina 
long digreffion, introduce a, comparifon between the Mahome- 
tans, and fome of his fellow Chriftians, that is evidently in- 
tended to fix an odium upon the latter: for the comparifon is 
drawn, not with a defign, with which he hath compared to- 
gether Mahometanifm and Chriftianity, to mark out the differ- 
ence, and to fhew the fuperior excellence of the latter; but to 
point out a refemblance, and to raife the fame diflike of both. 
It is the more proper to notice fuch cenfures, as Mr. White is 
not fingular, or the firft in throwing them out. Leflie, Ber- 
riman, Abbadie and others, have written. in the fame ftrain.’ 
Mr. ‘Toulmin might have added the names of Hornbeck and 
Le Crofe, who wrote fet treatifes on this fubjeét. The latter 
entitled his works Hifforical and Critical Reflections upon Maho- 
metanifn and Socinianifm: and at the conclufion there is a letter 
addrefied to the author by the celebrated Leibnitz, in which 
are the following remarkable words: ** As to the Socinians, it 
“* muft be owned, that they come very near the Mahometans: 
“‘ and altho’ they do not acknowledge Mahomet to be the 
“* meflenger of God, yet they copy and improve the chief part 

** of his doctrine. To which purpofe (he adds) I remember to 
** have formerly read in a book of Comenius againft Zwicker, 
that 
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that a Turk hearing the converfation of a Polifh Socinian 
“ on fome points of faith relating to the incarnation of Chrift, 
“ exprefled his aftonifhment that he did not get himfelf cir- 
“© cumcifed,” 

It is no wonder that refleGtions of this nature fhould roufe 
the zeal of men whofe charaéters, however diftinguifhed for 
other excellencies, were never fo ftronzly marked with lenity 
and forbearance, that to fay, There goes a Socintan, was the fame 
as faying, There goes one of the meek of the earth. 

Mr. Toulmin combats the Proteffor on his own ground ; 
he hath acquitted himfelf with confiderable {pirit and dexte- 
rity, and in a ftyle and manner very much to his credit as a con- 
troverfial writer. In doing this juftice to our author’s candour, 
we cannot avoid obferving, that it would have been more come- 
plete if he had quoted the who/e paflage in the Profeflor’s note, 
in which Socinianifm is reprefented but as one flep from Deifm. 
* But befides repréefentiog Unitarians,’ fays Mr. Toulmin, ‘ as 
approximating towards "+ Ipeneninersil Mr. White ranks them 
with Deifts. ‘* The gradation from Sociniani{m to Deifm,” he 
afferts ** is very flight.” Here our author ftops. But it will 
be right to exhibit the whole paflage, in order that our readers 
may determine, whether the learned Profeffor is or is not juf- 
tifiable in his aflertion, ‘* The gradation from Socinianifm ta 
** Deifm is very flight; and efpecially that fpecies of Socinie 
** anifm which hath been patronized by a writer, who in or- 
“* der to fupport it, hath thought proper to abandon the ine 
** fpiration of the fcriptures; and hath made no fcruple to call 
“ the apoftle St. Paul an inconclufive reafoner*. On fuch 
*¢ a footing Socinianifm may poffibly maintain its ground. But 
““on fuch a footing Deifm may maintain its ground much 
“‘ better: and it is cather wonderful, that thofe who have 
“* given up fo much, fhould retain any thing.” The plain 
meaning of the paflage is this,—if a man thinks himfelf at liberty 
to difpute the authority of the fcriptures in one inftance, he 
may in another: if the apoftle reafons inconclufively in one 
place, he may be an inconclufive reafoner throughout! The 
man who rejects a part, is, on the very principies which lead him 
to reject it, difpofed to reject the whole; for if the truth doth 
not uniformly pervade the general fyftem, who can point out 
the particular parts which deferve credit? 

On thofe grounds the Profeffor is of opinion that the grada- 
tion from Socinianifn to Dei/m is very flight. Thereis, however, a 
gradation ; the Socinians have a /fep farther to proceed: and if 
hethought that ftep a very flight one, he had_g right to exprefs 
the hone/t convidtions of bis own mind. Se -el~ y ™ 


-.. 


* Dr. Prieftley. Vid. Corruptions of Chriftianity, Vol. II. p. 370. 
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Art. VIII. 4 Tour to Ermenonville; containing, befide an Ace 
count of the Palace, Gardens, and Cunofities of Chantilly, and 
of the Marquis of Girardin’s beautiful Seat of Ermenonville, 
a particular Defcription of the Tomb of J. J. Roufleau. With 
Anecdotes never before publifhed, of that celebrated and fingu. 
Jar Man. 1zmo. 2s. Becket. 1785. 


CCORDING to this agreeable narrative, Ermenonville is 
A a pleafing romantic fpot, cultivated and decorated in a 
ftyle that does honour to the tafte and philofophic turn of its 
noble pofleffor: it has been called ** the Stowe,” but is more 
properly, in the opinion of our prefent traveller, to be deemed 
the Leajowes of France. Here, that eccentric genius, Roufleau, 
expired, and here, his body is entombed; circumitances that 
will naturally diffufe a kind of fanctity over the varieties of the 
fcenery, and imprefs every contemplative vilitor with a reveren- 
tial awe, untainted with fuperttition. 

The tomb of Rouffeau, and its fituation, are thus delcribed: 

« Onentering tlre park we travers’d a hollow way, which had fome- 
thing gloomy and grotefque in its appearance. On our left hand 
was a lake with a terrace intervening, which for fome time hid it 
from our fight: On our right a ileep hill irregularly wooded, while 
the valley was divided in its whole length by a fmall rivulet, over 
which, on a flag, we read the following infcription* : 

‘* Flow, gentle ftream, beneath this embowering fhade; thy 
murmur foftens the heart while it delights the ear: dow, gentle 
ttream ; thy current is the image of a day deformed by no cloud, 
and a heart ditturbed by no care.” . 

* A little furtheron, was a rock with thefe words from Thomfon, 

——‘* Here ftudious let me fit, 
And hold high converfe with the mighty dead.” 

‘ We next came to a fmall altarof fone called [autre dz Ja penfet, 
the altar of thought, with this infcription : 

** Sacred to meditation.” 

* Our progrefs through this gloomy, but not unpleafing valley, 
had filled our minds with ideas not ill preparatory to the contem- 
piation of the principal: object of our curiofity, as well as that of 
mott other vifitants whom this place receives, the Tomb of Rouffeau. 
It itands at about fifteen or twenty yards diftance from the nearef 
land, in an ifland of the lake, of anoblong form, about forty yards 
in length, and ten or fifteen in breadth, covered with the richeft 
verdure, and bordered with beautiful poplars, from which it takes 
its name, being called life des peupliers. The Tomb is in the 
tiiddle, a fimple yet elegant marble monument. ‘The infcriptiong 
on One fide of it is, 

** Here refts 

The man of nature and of truth.” 
© Beneath which is the motto Roufieau had chofen for himfelf, 
and whiclt_ be ale the great rule equally of his writings and his 
actions : : - a 





% We give only the sran/lations of the in{criptions, to fave room. 
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‘¢ Be truth the purchafe, tho’ the price be life.” 

© On the lead the following words only, as ample in their figni- 
ficancy as few in their number, are engrav’d : 

‘© Here lie the remains of J. J. Rouffeau.” 

‘On the other fide of the Tomb is reprefented in baffo relievo, 
a mother inftrufting her daughters, and teaching them to tear in 

ieces the ribbands, laces, filks and other trifling ornaments, which 
‘the prevailing mode of education has too long taught the fair fex to 

confider as the firft objeéts of their attention and care *. On the 
verge of the lake is a feat to repofe on: here, as we fat down, we 
read the following lines, fuggeited no doubt by the fculpture juft 
mentioned, and intended as a companion to it: 

‘‘ To the daughter he reitored the affection of the mother, to 
the mother the careffes of the daughter. His whole life had but 
one object; that object was the happinefs of humanity, and if he 
wifhed to fee all mankind free, it was becaufe he knew that virtue 
and freedom are infeparable companions.” 

‘ Oppofite us on a flag which lay againft a bank of earth, was in- 
fcribed the following epitaph : \ 

‘¢ In yonder unadorned tomb, fhaded by over-hanging poplars, 
and encircled by thefe unrufiled waters, refts ajl that was mortal of 
J. J. Rouffeau. Buta more latling monument, one that fha!l pro- 
Jong to all ages the memory of the man who lived only to fenfibility 
and virtue, is erected in every bofom that glows with the flame of 
the one, or beats to the throbbings of the other.” 

‘ Whether the concluding thought of the above lines was borrow- 
ed from Pope’s well-known epitaph on Gay, or fuggetied merely by 
a fimilarity of character in the perfons to whom thefe different tri- 
butes of friendfhip were paid, it muft be acknowledged that the 
French compofition has no little advantage over the Englifh one, in 
the circumftance of its being free from the eguivogue which fo vilely 
disfigures the conclufion of the latter ; 

——‘* The worthy and the good thal] fay, 
Striking their penfive bofoms, Hire lies Gay.” 

‘ I cannot however help thinking that the following epitaph, made 
alfo for Rouffeau, fhould have been preferred to the former, were 
it only on account of its greater fimplicity : : 

‘** Beneath thofe peaceful poplars reits J. J. Rouffeau. Oh all 
ye virtuous and feeling! your friend, your brother repofes within 
this tomb.”” 

‘ We quitted this hallowed fpot with reluctance, and entered a 
delighful little valley replete with beauties of the moft romantic 
caft. We made the circuit of a meadow encompafted with water, 
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* We cannot deem this a well-chofen fubjeé&t for an expreflive re- 
prefentation on ftone. ‘The inftruction conveyed is to be inferred 
from an action that will grow every year more and more obfcure; 
being a diffuafion from qualifications that have no permanent ob- 
jects: for from the fertility and verfatility of female inventions, the 
abfurdities that ftruck the mind of Roufleau, and fuggetted this de- 
fign, may in a few years become ab/folutely unintelligible, unlefs a 
key like that before us, is always at hand, 
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and came to a grotto called /a grotte verte, the grotto of verdure, 
with this infcription : 

‘¢ Delightful verdure! that, robing the earth’s green lap, re. 
frefhes the fatigued fight and tranquiilizes the perturbed heart, yours 
is that vifible harmony, that concord of correfponding hues, which 
is nature’s faireft ornament, and her fupreme delight.” 

‘ Oppofite the grotto, on a tree, hung a board with a fong fet to 
mufic by Rouffeau ; the words were paltoral and pathetic, and 
I was pleafed to fee one of Rovileau’s excellencies, his talent for 
mufical compofition, attefted by the kind of monument, of all 
others, the fitteft to perpetuate the memory of genius, a {pecimen 
of its productions. faving nearly made the round of the meadow 
through this fhady walk, we came to an open {pace with a bank of 
green turf; over it hung a board with an infcription from the 
Georgics : 

‘¢ Fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agreftes,” &c. 

‘ A little lower down, near the margin of the river, was an el. 
bow chair, made. (as our guide informed us) by Rouffeau himfelf. 
It was formed of rude unfafhioned twigs, interwoven and grafted 
as it were into the tree, which ferved as a back to it. 

‘ From this place a dark winding path brought us unexpectedly 
to a bafon of clear water, near which ftood a pyramid facred to the 
paftoral poets, ‘Theocritus, Virgil, Gefner, and Thomfon ; the lat- 
ter, it would appear, being ranked in this clafs, in regard to the 
fubject, not the form of his writings. Short infcriptions in the 
Janguage of each poet are added to the four names which occupy 
the four fides of the bafe. At the foot of the pyramid lay a ftone 
infcribed in Englifh, to the memory of Shenftone, and near it were 
two trees with their branches interwoven and thefe words on a board: 

**, Love, the bond of univerfal union :”’ 

« A fymbol and device prettily expreflive of the paffion which con- 
ftitutes the chief fubje&t of rural poetry. 

‘ Near the temple of the paftoral mufe, but without the limits 
of the delightful valley we had juft quitted, we faw the Temple of 
Philoiophy. The neighbourhood of thefe two ftructures feemed to 
image no lefs truly than ingenioufly, the intimate connection be- 
tween nature and fcience ; but in the ftate of the Temple of Philo- 
fophy itfelf, we found an allegory ftill more ftriking ; it remains 
unfinifoed. Over the door we read : 

‘¢ Of things to know the caufes,” 
€ Within the temple, 
‘* Be this temple 
(Unfinifhed like the fcience whofe name it bears) 
Sacred to the memory of him 
who left nothing unfaid, 
Micuaet Monraicne.” 

* The building is fupported by fix whole pillars, infcribed with 
the names of Newton, Defcartes, Voltaire, Penn, Montefquieu and 
Rouffeau. A feventh ftands broken with this infcription : 

** Who will complete it?” 

‘ Three others without any infcription lie on the ground, allud- 

ing to the ftructure before it is complete, 
¢ Near 
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* Near this temple and looking towards it, to intimate, we may 
fuppofe, the dependence of true piety on philofophy, ftands a ruf- 
tic chapel or hermitage, with this infcription over the door: 

‘* | raife my heart to the Creator of ail things, while I admire him 
in the faireft of his works.” 

‘ Near this is a dark, lonely valley, where we read, engraved on 
_a ftone, the following infcription ; the fenfations it is fo well calcu- 
lated to convey, being not a. little heightened by the filence and 
gloominefs of the place: 

‘¢ In this place were found the bones of numbers flain at that 
unhappy period, when brethren butcher’d brethren, and the hand 
of every citizen was raifed againft a fellow; fuch were the crimes 
religion once infpired !” 

‘ The bones here alluded to were difcovered by accident fome 
years back, and it does no little honour both to the tafte and the 
humanity of the Marquis de Girardin, thus to derive from this awful 
monument of the dangers of fuperitition, an interefting embellith- 
ment to his park, and an important leffon to its vifitors.’ 

Atter paying all due refpect to the defigner of the garden at 
Ermenonvilie, may we not hint at there being fomething pe- 
dantic in thus decorating every corner of a piece of rural fcenery 
with fcraps of literature? Any one would {mile to fee a library 
crowded with flowers and fhrubs, Jike a greenhoufe; why then 
are we to be interrupted in a garden with other ideas than thole 
which the circumftances of our fituation naturally infpire? We 
enter a library and a garden with different intentions ; what, 
therefore, is fuitable to the one, is, at beit, but officious intru- 
fion in the other; and in both, every one fhould be left to think 
for himfelf: this freedom is enjoyed in the library, where we 
take down that book only which we want; but here, in the 
oftentation of moralizing, we are dictated to, and thofe fenti- 
ments only which have pleafed another, are forced upon us, per 
haps very unfeafonably, and with a degree of interruption, 
which may only ferve to produce difgu, or chagrin, where 
pleafure, or agreeable amufement, was intended. N. 





Art. 1X. 4 Hiftory of the late Siege of Gibraltar ; with a Defcrip- 
tion and Account of the Garrifon from the earlieft Periods. By 
John Drinkwater, Captaia of the late feventy-fecond Regiment, 
or Royal Manchefter Volunteers. 4to. 11. 7s. Boards. John- 
fon. 1785. 

HE fiege of Gibraltar forms a very confpicuous obje& 
among the tranfactions of the late war ;'and it will ever be 
confidered as a moit memorable event in the hiftory of modern 

Europe. It may therefore be concluded, that an accurate and 

faithtul recital of its progrefs and termination will be interefting 

and acceptable-to readers in general, and efpecially to Englifh- 
men. As fuch we confider the narration prefented to the Pub- 
lic by Captain Drinkwater ; ~~ was an eye-witnefs to — 
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of the occurrences, and who difcovers fagacity and judgment 
properly to obferve and to relate them. His own accounts, 
daily noted down on the fpot, have received farther affiftance, 
we are told, from the information and remarks of feveral refpe@- 
able characiers, who were alfo cye-witnefles of what is here 
recorded, 

This work is, with great propriety, introduced by a general 
hiftory of Gibraltar, from the earlieft accounts. The true 
name is Gibel Tarif, or the mountain of Tarif, a Saracen ge- 
neral who wrelted it from its former pofleflors, “The remains 
of the Moorith caftle erected about that time, and finifhed A, D, 
725, wre particularly menuoned, as molt deferving notice 
among the buildings. 

To the brief hittory here given, is added a fhort defcription 
of. the recé, with the fortifications and town, the natura! curio- 
‘fities, climate, vegeta'ion, fifth, military eftabliliment, and 
other ufeful and {uitable tepics, of which our confined limits 
will not allow us to take any particular notice: we fhall there- 
fore fatisfy ourielves with tnierung the paragraph by which the 
fecond chapter is concluded ; ) 

‘On the whole,’ fays this author, ‘ whether we confider Gib- 
raltar as commanding the entrance of the Mediterranean, and con- 
fequently as capable of controlling the commerce of the Evropeans 
with the Levant; or whecher we confider it 2s almoit impregnable 
by nature, and confequently as moft fufceptible of the improvements 
of ‘art ; its fituation is perhaps more fingular anc curious than that 
of any fortr fs in the world) Thefe circumftances, anc the degree 
of coufequeace which it confers on its polleflor, in the opinion of 
the Barbay ftates, have not failed to excite the attention, and alarm 
the interelts of moft maritime nations in Europe: and with the 
multituce, at leaft, it has always been an objeét of political import- 
ance. Politicians, however, there have been, of no inferior rank, 
who have thought very differently of its value and utility. On this 
delicate fubjeét I will frankly confefs my inability to decide.’ 

Ache third chapter of this work, we are conducted to its 
principal object, the late Siege of Gibraltar, commencing on 
the 21ft of June 1779, when the communication between 
Spain and that garrifon was clofed, by an order from Madrid. 
‘The recovery of Gibraltar, which had been at different times 
vainly attempted before, was, there is little reafon to doubt, 
the principal motive with the Spanifh court, to become a party 
in the late war. The fteadinefs and patience with which they 
purfued the object throughou: a period of near four years, have 
ferved to place, in the ftrongeft light, the conduct and bravery 
of the governor, the officers, and the garrifon in general: ex=_ 
hibiting perhaps a feries of operations almoft unparalleled. 

apiain Drinkwater relates the progrefs of the attack ard de- 
fence, in a kind of journal, begianing on the 23d of June 
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1779, and continued to February 1783, at which time, we are 
told, every part of the enemy’s works felt the effects of an ani- 
mated fire from the garrifon; but while affiirs were thus pro- 
ceejing, on the fecond of this month) letters from the Due de 
Crillon informed the governor, that the preliminaries of a gee 
neral peace had been figned between Great Britain, France, and 
Spain. © When the boats mst on this occafion, it 1s faid, the 
Spaniards rofe up in tranfports of joy, and cried out, ‘* We are 
all friends!” delivering the letters with the greateft apparent fa- 
tisf:tion.” A number of other occurrences during the period, 
and difting&t from the dirc& military operations, contribute to 
form the journal: but it is net pofiible for us to enter into any 
particular enumeration, Among the variety of difficulties, and 
oppofition, under which the garrifon laboured, we particularly 
remark the defection of the Moorifh Monarch, which cut off 
the feafonable fupolies from the coaft of Barbary. ‘The merce- 
nary and avaricious emperor, we are given to underftand, was 
bribed by the Spanifh miiftry. A prefent of one hundred 
thouiand cobs (about 7<00 pounds fterling), with fome alluring 
promifes, prevailed againft the partiality and attachment to the 
Englith, which the natives of that country have generally dif- 


cobcfed. 
7 fhe well known that efforts of the moft formidable and fur- 
prizing kind were exerted, on each fide, in a more remarkable 
manncr towards the conclufion of this brave and obftinate con- 
teit. 
‘ The fhowers of fhots and fhelis which were direéted from the 
Jand-batteries and battering-fhips of the enemy, and, onthe other 
hand, from the various works of the Garrifon, exhibited,’ {ays this 
writer, ‘ a icene, of which, perhaps, neither the pen nor the pencil 
can furnifh a competent idea. It is fufficient to fay, that FOUR 
HUNDRED PIECES of the heavieft artillery were playing at the 
{ame moment: an inftance which has fcarcely occurred in any fiege 
fince the invention of thofe wonderful engines of deftruction.’ 
Nothing could be more honourable to Britain than the man- 
ner in which this memorable fiege was conducted and finifhed : 
among other teftimonies of refpecét, we find the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco fo far recovering from his infidelity as to fend a prefent 
of bullocks to the governor, and we are farther informed, that, 
jult before the grand attack of the battering-fhips, * the Moors 
at Tangier repaired to their mofques, imploring heaven in be- 
half of their o/d allies; and that, on receiving accounts of the 
defeat of the enemy, they made public rejoicing, and gave 
every demonftration of their affection for the Englifh nation,’ 
The Public are obliged to Captain Drinkwater for the hifé 
tory he has he e given of this great event: we can add nothing 
farther to this brief account than a fhort paragraph by which 
the volume is finifhed ; 
‘ During 
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¢ During a period of three years, /even months, and twelve days 
(that is, from the commencement of the blockade to the ceffation 
of arms), we had experienced a continued feries of watchfulnefs and 
fatigue, the dangers of famine, and every harafling and vexatious 
mode of attack, which a powerful, obftinate, and revengeful ene- 
my could devife. On reviewing the tranfactions of this period, two 
circumftances cannot fail to ftrike the attentive reader; viz. the 
very flow manner in which the enemy proceeded in their operations, 
and the impoflibility of maintaining fo {tri a blockade, as to prevent 
all communication by fea. To evince thefe, and other circum. 
flances not unimportant to military readers, I have been reduced to 
greater accuracy and minutenefs than ordinary hiftortans are obliged 
to obferve; and inftead of the acutenefs of inveftigation, or a 
fplendid fententioufnefs, I have been neceflitated to purfue the nar- 
rative almoft uninterruptedly, in the tedious form of a journal, I 
have not prefumed to inter{perfe many animadverfions of my own : 
the only merit to which I can lay any claim, is that of a faithful nar- 
ration of fatts; andi confefs I would, at any time, rather walk in 
the beaten track of trath, than miflead the judgment of my readers 
in the wilde of fancy and conjecture.” 

The volume is decorated by tex plates, of which the author 
fays, and we apprehend juftly, ¢ Ine plans, I prefume, will 
be found pretty correét, and, with the views, are fuch as will 


be fuficiently ijluftrative of the narration.’ H. 
° 


Art. X. Inftitutes of Natural Philofophy, theoretical and experimental. 
By William Enfield, LL.D. 4to. 12s. Boards. Johnfon. 1785. 


¢ HE difficulty which I met with,’ fays Dr. Enfield, £ in 
providing my clafles in the Warringtoa Academy with 

a text-book in natural philofophy, neither, on the one hand, 
materially deficient tin mathematical demonftration, nor, on the 
ther, too copious, or two abitrufe, for the purpofe of elementary 
inftruction, firft fuggefted the idea of this work. And the ap- 
prehenfion, that others may have met with the fame difficulty, 
induces me to make it public, in hopes that it may be of fome 
ufe to thofe who wifh to ftudy, or to teach, this fcience fyfte- 
matically.’ All the knowledge of natural philofophy which 
can be acquired by curfory reading, without the affiftance of 
maihematical learning, muft confift in an acquaintance with 
leading faéts and general conclufions. To underftand the man- 
ner in which the Jaws of nature have been inferred from thefe 
fais, and to be able, with certainty and precificn, to apply 
thefe rules to the explanation of particular phenomena, necef- 
farily requires a previous knowledge of the elements of geometry, 
trigonometry, the conic fections, and algebra.’—* Fads are, it is 
true, the materials of fcience ; and much praife is unqueftion- 
ably due to thofe who have increafed the public ftore, by new 


experiments accurately made, and faithfully related, But it is 
2 not 
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not in the mere knowledge, nor even in the difcovery of faés, 
that philofophy confifts, One who proceeds thus far, is an ex- 
perimentalitt ; but he alone, who, by examining the nature and 
obferving the relation of facts, arrives at general truths, is a phi- 
lofopher, A moderate fhare of induftry may fuffice for the 
former: patient attention, deep reflection, and acute penctra- 
tion, are neceflary in the Jatter. It is therefore no wonder, that 
amongft many experimentalifts there fhould be few philofoe 
hers.’ 

: ¢ The hardy perfeverance, and the vigorous exertions, which 
are neceflary to form this charaéter, are fo contrary to that ef- 
feminacy and frivolity which diftinguith the prefent age, that, if 
it were not for the provifion which is made in our Univerfities, 
and other feminaries, for the propagation of found learning of 
every kind, there would be fome reafon to apprehend, that all 
the more abftrufe and difficult branches of fcience would be ex- 
cluded from the modern fyftem of education, and confequently 
would fall into difefteem and neglect. 

< It is by no means the intention of this treatife to encourage 
the indolent fpirit of the times, by opening a bye-path to rhe 
temple of philofophy. it has been with the view of affifting the 
ftudent in his progrefs, that I have attempted to arrange the 
leading truths of natural philofopby in a perfpicuous method, 
and to demonftrate them with concifenefs; adding a brief de~ 
fcription of experiments, adapted to illuftrate and confirm the 
refpeive propofitions. Being more defirous to be ufeful than 
to appear original, 1 have freely felected from a variety of aus 
thors fuch materials as fuited my defign. Amongft many others, 
I have made ufe of the works of Newton, Keil, Whifton, Grave» 
fande, Cotes, Smith, Helfham, Rowning, and laftly Kutherforth, 
whofe arrangement I| have in part adopted,’ 

The work is divided into feven books ; the firft treats of mat- 
ter, or the general nature and properties of all bodies. The 
fecond, of mechanics, or the doctrine of motion and powers. 
The third, of hydroftatics and pneumatics. The fourth, of 
optics, or the laws of light and vifion ; colours, and optical ine 
ftruments. The fifth, of aftronomy. The fixth, of magnetifms 
The feventh, of electricity. 

The body of the work contains upwards of 350 pages, and 
11 plates; fairly, but not loofely printed ; comprehending, as 
far as we can fee, all that is moft neceflary to be known on 
thefe fubjeGts, and delivered in a very demonftrative and perfpi- 


cyous manner. Wi 
i. 
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Art. XI. Analyfis Equationum; i.e. The Refolution of Equations, 
By W. Hales, D. D. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 4to. 
10s. Boards. Dublin, printed; and fold by Faulder, London. 


E have here a clear and methodical fet of inftitutions for 

the refolution of equations, drawn from the works of 

the moft efteemed writers on the fubject, digefted under their 
proper heads, and adapted to the capacity of beginners. 

This is certainly a very important part of the mathematics, 
and from the time of Lucas de Burgo to the prefent, i.e. for 
about 300 years, has exercifed the genius of mathematicians. 
Still, it muft be confeffed, fays Dr. Hales, that the greateft ma- 
thematicians, little falicitous about eftablifhing the evidence of 
their inventions by ftrong and legitimate demonftrations, have 
chiefly ftrove to extend the bounds of the fcience. ‘Thus, Sir 
Ifaac Newton, in his univerfal arithmetic, excufing himfelf for 
fometimes giving the properties of equations without fubjoining 
the demonftrations, fays,it was becaufe they either feemed too 
eafy to need it, or could not be particularly fpecified without 
prolix and tedious operations, ‘They therefore leave this drud- 
gery to thofe that come after, And hence it comes to pafs fo 
frequently in books of algebra, that the moft ufeful rules for 
managing equations, are either imperfectly delivered, or omitted 
for want of demonftration. ‘To feleé& a few examples of this, 
out of many, in almoft all the elementary treatifes extant, News 
ton’s celebrated binomial theorem, and its relation, that for find- 
ing the fums of the powers of the roots of an equation, are either 
given without demonftration, or with an imperfe& one, or with 
one borrowed from the fluxionary or differential calculus: in 

moft of them, the remarkable theorem of Des Cartes, for finding 
the number of affirmative and negative roots of an equation, is 
delivered without demonftration, and in fome wholly omitted. 
As to the method of difcovering the impoffiole roots of equa- 
tions, if any fuch there be, and their number, it is {carcely to 
be found in any of them, if we except an imperfect rule given 
by Sir-Ifaac Newton. The defign, therefore, of the prefent 
work .is, in: fome meafure, . to ri this defect ; left a fcience, 
excellent indeed, and little inferior in evidence to geometry it- 
felf, provided its authors would follow the clear method and 
order of the ancient geometricians, fhould ftill be falfely ac- 
cufed of uncertainty. Dr. Hales profefles to have followed 
Newton’s univerfal arithmetic chiefly, as an expofitor, but ftill, 
as often as occafign gequired, to have made ufe af the works of 
other fkilful o@tiematicians, fuch as Wallis, Maclaurin, Saun- 
ticr/on, De Moivre, Simpfon, Clairaut, D’ Alembert, Euler, Le 
ably -ge, Waring, Bertrand, Landen, Hutton, &c. &c. who have 


expersnoft happy, either in illuftrating the writings of Newtcn, or 
farthes 
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farther extending the bounds of algebra. The work is inter- 
fperfed with fhort hiftories of the principal analytical inventions, 
by way of amufement, the Author fays, to lighten the wearifome- 
nefs of fuch abftrufe difquifition: and the authors are men- 
tioned, from whofe writings a more full knowlege of thefe 
things may be obtained. As to what he himfelf has done, he 
fays, let others judge, © This at leaft I would have my readers 
to be aware of, that it is an exceedingly difficult matter, fo to 
polifh an elementary work, that the method may be elegant, the 
analyfis perfpicuous, and yet fhort as poflible, and the fynthefis 
brief, clear, and well adapted.’ 

Dr. Hales begins with the definition of equations at Art. 65, 
of the Univerfal Arithmetic, which he interweaves with the 72d 
Article, &c. to illuftrate its ufe: and then, having fhewn what 
is meant by the dimenfions of equations, he divides his work 
into three parts. In the firft is fhewn the method of ordering 
equations of all dimenfions, and of reducing quadratics, and 
fuch as can be reduced to them, and of extraGling the fquare 
root of a binomial furd ; the examples and rules being, for the 
moft part, the fame as Sir Ifaac Newton’s. By way of Appen- 
dix to this part is fubjoined the inveftigation of the famous dino- 
mial theorem, by means of that which is the foundation of Mr. 
Landen’s Refidual Analyfis. 

The binomial theorem was, paft all doubt, firft found out 
by indudtion ; and, fo far at leaft as concerns the affirmative inte- 
gral powers, was known to Vieta, or rather feems to have been firft 
found out by him; and when fo far known, the indué¢tion is not 
difficult to make it comprehend all powers. Nay, it is queftion- 
able, whether it can be inveftigated from the principles of pure 
algebra alone, by any method that is wholly free from induétion. 
*Tis true, that made ufe of in Dr. Hales’s proof of the refidual 
theorem, is of the moft fimple and evident kind. Still, deter- 
mining the law of continuation and termination of an indefinite 
feries, pbtained by divifion, is deduction notwithftanding, al- 
though of a far more fimple kind than that by which the bino- 
mial one itfelf was firft difcovered, or by which it has fince been 
demonftrated by authors from the doctrine of permutations and 
combinations. | 

The fecond part teaches 4m how to manage algebraic pro- 
cefles, fo as to bring out a proper final equation, comprehend- 
ing the method of taking away one unknown quantity from two 
equations, of exterminating all but one from a number of equae 
tions containing the fame number of unknown quantities, of 
taking away furds, and the refolution of indeterminate and 
Diophantine problems, The lait of thefe is the noted epigram, 
or 33d quettion of the sth book of Diophantus; but Dr. Hales, 
after mott other authors, only refolves the particular example 
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given by Diophantus himfelf, that is, when the affumed number 
is 60; whereas the epigram fays, Tas étrilaxSsioas deZapcevor 
pourdas, i.e. afluming any nuaiber that may be mentioned; 
nor do we yet-remember to have feea a folution to the queftion 
in all its extent. Dr. Hales obferves, very juftly, that a gene- 
ral method of refolving indeterminate equations that furpafs the 
firft degree, is not yet found. 

The third part treats of the refolution of final equations of all 
dimenfions fo far as it is known. Beginning with the nature 
and number of the roots, the coefficients and figns of the terms, 
it proceeds to the rules for finding the fum of the powers of the 
roots, and for diftinguifhing the number of affirmative and nega- 
tive ones in an equation. ‘Fhe demonftration of this laft is given 
from p. 74 of Dr. Waring’s. Aleditationes Algebraica. Next fol- 
low the ufual rules for the transformation of equations, and Dr, 
Waring’s rule for finding an equation whofe roots are the 
fquares of the differences of thafe of a given equation, and by 
this operation the number of impoffible roots, if it has any, may 
be difcovered ; but it is a very laborious tafk. After this comes 
the refolution of fuch equations as have rational reots, with their 
limits, divifors, and equal roots. Then the particular refolu- 
tion of all cubics, and Dr. Wallis’s rule for extracting the cube 
root of a binomial furd, which he juftly obferves, as Mr. Mac- 
Jaurin had done before, that it is not wholly tentative, even 
when applied to impoffible quantities, or a bare petitio principtt, 
as. it is called by M, De Moivre in Saunderfon’s Algebra. Next 
come biquadratics, and the feveral methods of approximation. 
For as to a general method of refolving equations of five or more 
dimenfions, it is not yet found, as Dr. Hales obferves, and if 
we confider the immenfe Jabour that it would require, the want 
of it can be no great detriment, 

We do not feruple to fay upon the whole, that the beok is 
the beft upon the fubject, that we have yet met with in any lan- 


gue. Wi. 


Art. XII. Reports of the Proceedings in Committees of the Houfe of 
Commons, on Controverted Eleétions, heard and determined 
during the prefent Parliament. Vol. I. Containing the Pro- 
ceedings on Petitions in the laft Seffion, in the Cafes of Pontefract, 
Ipfwich, Mitchell, Downton, Bedfordthire, Colchefter, and II- 
chefter. By Alexander Luders, Efg; Barrifter at Law, of the 
Inner Temple. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Brooke, &c. 1785. 


& Ge inftitution of felect Committees (under Mr. Gren- 
ville’s celebrated aét) for the trial of controverted elec- 
tions, has received the fanction of experience; and has amply 
juftified the opinion of thofe who pronounced it a very valuable 
improvement of the Contticution, Befide the confidence and 
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fatisfaction to the contending parties, in reforting toa tribunal 
{uperior to corruption, the decifions of fucceffive Committees 
have contributed to. fix and afcertain the principles of ele&ion 
law, which were formerly fluctuating, and arbicrary, to a degree 
that was a difgrace to our national jurifprudence. To afcertain 
thefe principles, as well as to give regularity and confiftency ta 
their proceedings, it is neceflary that their deciions, wherever 
they involve any general queftion, fhould be carefully preferved 
and made known, that they may become a rule in Jike cafes in 
future; and that individuals may not be led into enormous exe 
peaces by the confufion and uncertainty of the law. We have, 
tHerefore, always thought it a fortunate circumftance for this 
inftitution, that it was attended in its infancy by a gentleman of 
great judgment and abilities *, who took the pains to collec the 
decifions of the cafes that arofe in the general election imme- 
diately after the paffing of Mr. Grenville’s bill ; and which were 
afterwards publifhed in four volumes, under the title of ** The 
Hiftory of the Cafes of Controverted Eledtions,” accompanied 
with many’‘valuable notes and illuftrations. Mr. Douglas not 
continuing his plan at prefent, it is taken up by the Author of 
the work now before us; who has fhewn, in the profecution of 
his undertaking, great learning and accuracy, as well as know- 
ledge of parliamentary proceedings. 

This. volume contains the cafes that were determined in the 
fhort feffion of the year 1784, being the firft feffion of the pre- 
fent parliament. Of thefe the moft important are the Cafes of 
DownTon and BEpForDSHIRE. Inthe firft of which, almoft 
every queftion was agitated that can be fuppofed to relate to the 
right of voting by burgage- tenure. In the latter (the Bedfordhhire 
Cafe) the return only was controverted, or the temporary right to 
fit in the houfe, till the merits were heard, which did not hap- 
pen till the next feffion, This diftinction. which is analogous 
to the technica] one adopted in Weftmintter-hal], between the 
right and the poffejfion, where a different form of action is pre- 
{cribed to each, Mr. Luders feems to be of opinion, was ex- 
tended too far vy the decifion of the Committee in the Bedford- 
fhire cafe:—and, indeed, it appears more likely to have been 
firft adopted to ferve fome party purpofe, than upon any found 
principle. 

In the method of reporting, Mr. Luders has followed the 
plan marked out by Mr. Douglas, throwing the arguments of 
the counfel into a more comprefled form than that in which 
they were actually delivered ; and annexing obfervations of his 
own, to illuftrate che main fubject of argument, by way of notes 
at the end of each cafe. Interfperfed in thefe notes, will be 





* Sylvefter Douglas, Efgq. 
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found much parliamentary and hiftorical information, relative 
to the points in difcuffion. _ 
A preliminary account is given in the preface of each Cafe re- 
orted in this volume; and fome fenfible and fpirited remarks 
are added on the importance of Mr. Grenville’s judicature to 
the freedom of parliament, and on the beft means of improving 
and perfecting it, to the full extent of which the inftitution is 
capable. Some of the propofals here fuggefted were, if we mif- 
take not, adopted and inferted in a bill that was brought into 
parliament laft feffion; but, for what reafon we know not, was 


never carried into a law. "T’, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For FEBRUARY, 1786. 


POETRY, 
Art. 13. The Seafons of Lifee A Poem, in Four Parts. By 

the Rev. William Carwithin, A.B. 8vo. 5s. Wilkie. 1785. 

HE Author, having invoked the aid of Euterpe, (forwhat isa 

Poet without a Mofe ?) that his furure /ay might be in/pired with 

harmony, and that each number might glide unblam’d away, begs the 
Critic would pafs over the latent lap/e and venial error. 

But fuppofe the ‘ lapfe’ fhould not be /atent; fuppofe it fhould be 
as open and glaring as the noon-day! Is it to be paféed over then? 
And who fhall decide whether the ‘ error’ be venial or not? Who 
are Candour’s fons, to whom the Author appeals? Who are the ua- 





biafs'd, to whom 4e gives bis thoughts? By whofe decifon is the poet - 


content either to die or dive ? 

Bat culprits are not allowed to chufe their own judges; nor au- 
thors their own critics. 

We will try Mr. Carwithin at the bar of the Public, and make our 
Readers his judges; and with refpeé to ourfelves the fentence fhall 
pafs fub filentio. 

Come forward, Poet, and plead for thyfelf. 

* Come, /rining Fancy! clad in /plendid vel, 

Unlock the copious treafures of thy chef, 

Unfold thy charms of variegated hue, 

Arrange them all in regular review.’ 
Amidft the charms of variegated hue, we will fele& a few of thofe 
which appear to do the moft credit to the Poet’s /hining fancy. —The 
firft is a /plendid compliment; fo fplendid, that it dazzles a common 
eye to look atit, and Is obfcured in its own effulgence ! 

‘ To crown with cheerful health fucceeding days, 

Read with attention Down man’s matchlefs lays ! 

His heart fufceptible of human woes, 

Whilft thro’ his ftrain the verfe /a/ubrious flows: 

His foul expanfive, fanguine to diffufe 

His healthful fkill, enraptur’d by the Mufe !’ 

The Author is as happy at de/cription as at compliment; of which 
we fhall produce two fpecimens ; the one coniiiting of the /mp/e, and 
the other of the ¢errible, graces of poetry. 

The 
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‘ Fair Phoebe now unveils her virgin-face, 
Six lunar months the /plendid nig/t to grace ; 
When reafon dawns with feeble glimmering ray, 
And kindly. bodes the fuure lucid day: 
Now gentlv rais’d the head erewhile reclin’d, 
The eye ob/ervant wanders unconfin’d: 
The mouth aperient healthful beverage craves, 
Nutricious flowing from laéteal waves. 
Now joyous mirth’ -—--— 
We defire the Court to take particular notice, that the child of od- 
fervant eye and joyous mirth, was fix months old laf? moon. ——Go 
on with the trial. 
‘ Now joyous mirth on each foft feature {miles, 
Succeflive play the winged hour beguiles ; 
‘lt he ear quick catching various ftriking founds, 
At which mirth fparkles, or keen forrow wounds. 
The /portive glance at ev’ry object bright, 
The dove-like note expreffive of delight ; 
The hand outftretch’d to grafp each given toy, 
Anxious the parting moments to employ. 
* oe co # % 
Thus grows the fabric from its early plan, 
Thus by degrees approximates the man.’ 
The TERRIBLE: 
© When death’s fell purpofe is on high decreed, 
Devoted infants then innumerous bleed. 
Forth ftalk difeafes dire, a deathful train! 
Contagion defolates the town and plain! 
What can the fever’s parching rage reftrain, 
When deadly ftreams boil fierce in ev’ry vein ? 
What can the worm’s corrofive venom quell, 
Or drive him wholly from the lurking cell ? 
What can convulfion’s reftlefs pangs abate, 
When nature ftruggles at approaching fate ? 
Or what repel the pettilential force 
Of dread /mall-pox ? contagious in its courfe ; 
Fatal erewhile ti]l that aufpicious hour 
When England felt ixoculation’s power.’ 
The apoftrophe—nobly abrupt ! 
‘ Be calm, ye adverie winds, awhile forbear 
To irritate the turbid waves of care. . 
Be ftill, ye foaming billows, ceafe your ftrife ; 
Be hufh’d, ye howling hurricanes of life. 
Far hence! ye fublunary ftorms, away ! 
While, fann’d with gentle gales, foft breezes play.’ 

The Court will pleafe to take aotice, that thefe adverfe winds, 
alias howling hurricanes, alias /ublunary forms, blow thus furioufly 
at the very entrance of ‘ sumMER 3” but it is only by anticipation ; 
and it is allowed by univerfal fuffrage, that a poet hath the liberty 
of annihilating both time and /pace whenever they ftand in his way, 
aod hath as much power over the winds as the witches of Lapland. 
Rey, Feb. 1786, L A {pe« 
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A fpecimen of the moral and /erious, clofed with a touch of the 

gay and ludicrous: ; 
‘ This is an hour, without peculiar care, 
Vain girls are caught in many a fatal fnare. 
Young female minds, fufceptible of love, 
O’er fcenes of rapture will be wont to rove: 
Will dream of blifs, and eagerly explore 
"The J:dden tranfports fancy keeps in ftore ; 
For thro’ falfe mediums objects now appear, 
A'luring colours falfe externals wear. 

‘ And here the Mufe might an afflemblage bring 
Of cares, which all from indifcretion {pring ; 
Of ills, which oft from love’s firft paffion ftart, 
If hap’ly prudence fails to guard the heart, 
Difarm’d of fober reafon’s facred {way, 

On inclination’s current borne away. 

When that fubfides and tranfient joys are paft, 
Sore nipp’d and chill’d by cold objeétion’s blatt: 
When penury ufhers in her meagre train, 

Love {wiftly flies, nor will its flaves fuftain. 

She too might blame the wire-dancing group, 
Who quit high windows by a flimfy rope: 
Forfake their parents, relatives, and all, 

For fome vile rake who glories in their fall. 

We have thus fairly exhibited the Poet—or rather the Poet hath 
fairly exhibited himfelf in open court. He hath ualocked bis cheft, 
and difplayed fome of its choicer trea/ures: but whether they are 
worth purchafing or not, is a queftion that we fhall leave to the Pub- 
lic, whom we have made his judges; and we think the Poet will not 
be long kept in fufpenfe; but we earneitly advife him to fupprefs 
the emotions of his ‘ /anguine heart,’ and, if he ‘ rejoiceth,’ to_re- 
joice with trembling. —at— fee 
Art. 14. The Mifcellaneous Poetic Attempts of G. Jones, an un- 

educated Journeyman Wool-comber. Small 8vo. 3s. Printed 

for the Author, and fold by Freeman, Exon; and Kearfley, 

London, | 

Another Devonfhire poet!—with words and rhyme at free com- 
mand ; and who pertly utters all he conceives, without troubling 
himfelf about whom he may offend by his fatire, or whom he may 
difguit by his petulance. Some of his poetry is of coarfe, and fome 
of flimfy materials ; but there are a few pieces in this collection of 
the ‘ uneducated Wool-comber,’ that would not difgrace the pen of 
thofe, who, like his countryman, Mr. Carwithen, have the honour 
of adding A. B. to their names, to fhew the world that they, at leatt, 
have an EpuCaTIoONn to boatt of ! 

As Mr. Carwithen plays fecond to Dr. Downman, fo doth C. 
Jones to Mr. ‘Tatker :—and on Pindar’s lyre ! 

* Hail! Devonia’s Pindar, hail ! 

Son of the Mufe, receive my forg! 

To thee fublimer ftrains belong ; 

Thine is the claffic lay ! 
8 The 
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The Mufe fhall guard her favour’d fon. 
Finifh the mighty tafk begun, 

Thy laft and grand eflay, 
In the Horatian and Pindaric way.’ 

So many ‘ attempts,’ and from fuch unexpected quarters too, in the 
‘poetic,’ but efpecially ‘ the Pindaric way,’ tempt us to turn poets 
likewife. But having fome diffidence of our native powers, we pre- 
fume gn nothing beyond a Paropy *. 

How many faucy bards we meet, 

Who imp their pinions in Grub-fireet ! 

Poets who ape old Pindar’s lay, o 

Sprung up like mufhrooms in a day! De 
Art. 15. 4n Effay upon the Peace of 1783, dedicated to the 

Archbifhop of Paris. Tranflated from the French of the Rev. 

J. Fletcher, late Vicar of Madeley, Salop. By the Rev. J. 

Gilpin, Vicar of Wrockardine, Salop. 4to. 2s. 6d. Hind- 

marfh. 1785. , ; 

Mr. Fletcher’s poem La grace et /a nature, was briefly noticed in 
our Review for December lait, p. 470. This tranflation of an epi/ode 
extracted from that work, was * begun’ (as Mr, Gilpin informs 
us, in his prefatory advertifement) ‘ and completed under the di- 
re€tion of that venerable man. The following lines, in which the 
benevolent author expreffes his generous and truly Chriftian fenti- 
ments with regard to the Americans, may be given as a {pecimen of 
the prefent verfion : 

‘ Fair Peace! by thee to untry’d blifs we rife, 
Till earth becomes the rival of the tkies ; 
And couldft thou in the depths of hell appear, 
A blooming paradife would open there. 
Offspring of heav’n! by thee fage princes reign, 
And happy citizens their rights maintain. 
Fofter’d by thee, on yonder wafted ttrand, 
Long ravag’d by war’s defolating hand, 
Another England rifes into fame, 
And adds new worth to her illuftrious name. 

* * % a 

* Now, by no foreign policy control’d, 
High rank with fovereign princes patriots hold. 
And, refolute, maintain unbounded fway 
O’er provinces unpractis’d to obey. 
Hence, free from warlike toils and ftern debate, 
Thefe friendly rivals of a parent ftate, 
By growing virtues their defcent fhall prove, 
Each liberal art afpiring to improve, 
Till other Lockes and Miltons fhall be born, 
Ages remote to polifh and adorn. 
Mean-while, by unabating zeal conftrain’d, 
With truth’s myfterious volume in their hand, 
They vifit fuperftition’s dark abodes, 
And point Barbarians to the God of gods: 


— -— in 





* Gay’s fable of the Dunghill and Barley-mow. 
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What time, directed by the ftar of day, 
With Anfon urging their adventurous way, 
Their glowing courfe they now impetuous run, 
Where the Moor blackens in the fultry fun ; 
And now, at the bright portals of the Eatt, 
Meet fair Aurora in her purple vett ; 
Fixing their ftandard on remotett fhores, 
And bearing home rich tributary ftores. 
Happy ! if jealous envy ne’er defcry 
Their {fpreading honours with malicious eye, 
Nor intereéft beckon from their feats below 
The furies that delight in human woe. 

‘ Intrepid Britons! from your happy ifle, 
Indulgent on their rifing cities fmile. 
Behold your fons in awful fenate fit, 
With the united {tates beneath their feet, 
And, ceafing their firft homage to contftrain, 
Yield up America’s immenfe domain. 
So with his vigorous fons a parent deals, 
And while his heart with fond affection {wells, 

~ Gently relaxes his controling care, 

And bids them his divided fortune fhare. 

‘ From you their generous thirft of freedom came, 
Their temper and their origin the fame ; 
And now, to fovereign grandeur they afpire, 
Led by your fteps, and glowing with your fire: 
Ah! labour not to blaft the grand defign, 
Nor at their brilliant deftiny repine. 
In vain you menace them with brandifh’d arms, 
Benevolence has more prevailing charms ; 
By virtue your fuperior greatnefs prove, 
Meet them with peace, and vanquifh them with love.” 

We have little to objeé&t to Mr. Gilpin’s tranflation, except 2 
few bad rhimes ; though we regard this as no flight imperfection. Ifa 
poet chufes to put on the fetters of rhime, they fhould be like the 
gold chains of our ‘city magiftrates, rendered ornamental’ by their 
high polifh : but, fhould here and there a link of bafer metal, or 
rufty iron appear, the eye of the fpe&tator is more difgufted than 
pleafed ; and fault is found where refpect fhould have been paid. 

East InprA CoMPANY. 
Art. 16. The Principle of the Commutation AG& eftablifbed by Fai. 

. By Francis Baring, Efg. 8vo. 1s. Sewell. 1786. 

Mr. Baring, whofe fituation at the India houfe, affords him op- 
portunities for information that will not be difputed, obferves that 
fufficient time has now elapfed to enable us to form a judgment 
the confequences that have refulted trom the Commutation-at; 
and that it muft therefore be fatisfattory to the Public, to have the 
progrefs of the plan, during the firft year of its operation, laid be 
fore them. This tafk he has taken the trouble to execute, and has 
thereby fubmitted the conduét of the company, and his own repit 
_Aentations of fags, to their judgment, as well as experience. 

The firit objeét that ftrikes perfons in general, on this fabjeé 
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from them gradually, in the price of the fmall parcels of tea bought 
for the regular fupply of their families, they did not attend to it; 
as little do they attend to their prefent progreflive favings in that 
article: but when eight or ten fhillings are demanded under the 
odious name of a tax, for which xothing is received at the time of 
ayment, their fpirits revolt, they feel the heart-burn, and relieve 
themfelves by hafty imputations and execrations, the juftice of 
which they do not with to examine. ‘Indeed, the eafieft mode 
of paying any tax is in the price of a commodity we confume; but 
itis worth obferving, that this cafe is delufive, as it facilitates the 
impofition of taxes. 

As this fabjeét comes home to us all, it may be worth while to fee 
how it is ftated by Mr. Baring. 

‘ As the Commutation-tax has been objected to, becanfe its 
operation is unequal, it becomes neceffary to offer a few remarks 
upon that fubject. 

‘ From the returns made to the tax-office, it appears, that Eng- 
land and Wales contain houfes and cottages, which are exempted 
from the window-tax on account of poverty, - - 284,459 

Houfes which pay the window-tax, - . - 714,911 


Total of houfes and cottages, - - -— = 999370 








‘ Some political writers are of opinion, that the aétual number of 
houfes greatly exceeds the retarns received at the tax-office ; but 
although I cannot undertake to afcertain how far the number of 
houfes which pay the tax exceeds the number ftated in the returns, 
yet I have very little doubt that the houfes and cottages exempted, 
on account of poverty, amount to 600,000. However, I perfuade 
myfelf, that no perfon will envy the wretched inhabitants the in- 
confiderable advantage which they enjoy. 

‘ Of the remaining houfes, not fewer than 520,025 contain ten 
windows or lefs; and if no greater quantity than from two to fix 
pounds weight, of the moft inferior tea, be expended in each houfe, : 
the reduction in price will more than compenfate for the additional 
duty; and, of courfe, the inhabitants muft profit confiderably by 
the meafure, 

‘ The number of the houfes which contain more than ten windows, 
and lefs than twenty-five, is 163,051. Thefe are generally inha- 
bited by perfons who occupy only one houfe ; and there are very 
few inftances of perfons living in fingle houfes of this defcription 
(whofe expence within-doors is in any degree correfpondent to the 
appearance of their houfes without) who are not benefited by the 
Commutation-act. 

‘ The houfes which remain are fuch as contain twenty-five win- 
dows and upwards; the number is, however, no more than 31,835 : 
and, amongft thefe, there are inns and other public houfes; and 
fome boarding-fchools, where tea is allowed to the children: the 
occupiers of {uch houfes muft therefore, from the quantity of tea 
confumed in each, be confiderable gainers. Part of the remaining 
houfes of the above defcription are inhabited by men of rank and 
fortune, who fupport three houfes or more; or by thofe who in- 
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habit only two houfes, but who live in a flyle fuitable to their fitu- 
ation and circumftances: and the former perfons, by the exemption 
of the third houfe, are amply compenfated for the additional win- 
dow-tax upon the other two. With refpect to perfons who inhabit 
only one houfe, it is prefumed, that a moderate eftablifhment in 
fuch houfes will expend as much tea, as that the faving in price will 
compenfate for the additional duty upon windows. 

‘ From the above premifes it follows, that the houfes and cottages 
exempted from the tax, on accouni“of poverty amount to 284,459 
Houfes containing from one to ten windows ; ° - 520,025 
Ditto from ten to twenty-five windows; - - - 163,051 
Ditto exceeding twenty-five windows; -  - - 31,835 


~__-— —-- ——s 


Total of houfes and cottages - - - - ~ 9991370 


——— ee 


‘ It is, however, upon a part only of the inhabitants of the lait 
clafs of houfes that any material additional burthen, in confequence 
of the Commutation-tax, can fall: and, from the beft information 
which I can obtain upon this fubjeét, I am perfuaded, that the per- 
fons occupying large houfes are, with very few exceptions, the par- 
ties who fuffer by the meafure. And here it fhould be obferved, 
that the returns made to the tax-office, of houfes containing fifty 
windows and upwards, ftate the number at no more than 5385. If 
the actual number be greater (and which is highly probable), the in- 
habitants of fuch houfes as are not included in the number returned, 
are exempted from the old as well as from the new duty : but, if the 
return be correct, the number of houfes of the above defcription, 
when compared with the total number of the houfes contained in the 
kingdom, fcarcely merits attention ; more efpecially, as even the 
number ftated will be very confiderably reduced, by the exceptions 
which I have mentioned. 

‘ To form an exaé computation of the quantity of tea confumed 
in fuch houfes is impoflible. Many of the inhabitants live in a pro- 
fufe, and others in an economical manner. An inftance occurs, in 
two of my friends, which is exaétly a cafe in point. ‘The number 
of windows in each of their houfes is the fame; but the confumption 
at the table of one exceeds, in a tenfold proportion, the confump- 
tion at the table of the other ; exclufive of the tea expended by the 
fervants, which is fuppofed to be nearly equal in each family: and 
yet the family (including fervants) which confumes the {mallef 
quantity is benefited by the aét. 

‘ Many perfons inhabit large houfes, whofe mode of living with- 
in-doors is not an{fwerable to their appearance without. Perfons of 
this defcription are precifely the parties who can, in general, bef 
afford to contribute towards the exigencies of the ftate ; and who 
are moreover the moft difficult for the financier to reach; as their 
incomes do not contribute, in any degree proportionate to theif 
amount, towards either the cuftoms or excife: but, with reg 
to thofe whofe ftyie of expence is fuitable to their rank, fortune, 
and external appearance, there cannot be a, doubt but that they are 
“pon the whole benefited. 
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¢ One defcription of men muft be an exception to this rule; I 
mean, thofe country gentlemen, who inhabit large houfes, and 

offefs but {mall fortunes. However, the fize of their houfes muft 
either be reduced to the fcale of their income; or fuch perfons mutt 
relinquifh their old manfions, for dwellings more fuitable to the con- 
tracted limits of their fortunes: but it is evident, from the manners 
and fafhions of the times, that houfes under fuch circumftances will 
gradually decreafe in number and occupation: and itis alfo certain, 
that one or both of thefe circumftances muft have taken place, if 
the Commutation-aé&t had never pafled ; and, confequently, they 
ought not to be afligned as caufes for impeding the operation of a 
meafure of fuch public and general utility. 

‘ I withed to have laid before the reader a comparative account of 
the confumption of tea in different houfes; but I am compelled to 
relinquifh my intention; as fuch a ftatement muft be fubject very 
much to opinion ;. many rich perfons being mean enough to pur- 
chafe the cheapeft tea; and there being alfo people, of the mid- 
dling and poorer clafles, who are fo extravagant as to purchafe the bett. 

‘ [ have taken no notice of Scotland, becaufe the number of 
houfes returned to the tax-office from thence amounts to no more 
than 17,734; which induces me to believe, that no complaint can 
poflibly arife from that quarter. 

‘ As the Public have derived very great and folid advantages 
from the Commutation-tax, the Eaft-India company, in whofe pro- 
{fperity the nation is at all times deeply interefted, have alfo benefited 
very materially thereby.”-——— 

‘ The advantages hitherto ftated, however important, are not the 
whole of the benefits which the Public have already derived, and 
muft continue to derive in a {till greater degree: for, in addition 
thereto, the fmuggler receives a fevere wound, in being deprived 
of one of the two great articles for the affortment of his cargo ; 
and which cannot eafily be replaced by any other fubititute. To 
render that wound mortal, the eyes of government ought immedi- 
ately to be turned to thofe articles which ftill remain, fuch as fpirits, 
tobacco, &c. and to which the principle of the Commutation-tax 
may be correétly applied, and with equal fuccefs. 

‘ Great numbers of perfons have objected againft the Commuta- 
tion-aét, who refide at the fea-ports ; and even fome of the princi- 
pal country-towns: alleging, that they do not derive that advan- 
tage from the reduction in the price of tea, in return for the duty 
which they pay for their windows, which the minifter, and the 
Eaft-India company, gave them reafon to expect. The truth is, 
that thofe perfons and places were in general fupplied by fmugglers ; 
and therefore they are parties in the fame caufe. But numbers who 
refide even in thofe places are convinced, that fuch practices are not 
Only prejudicial to the revenue; but that they alfo operate moft 
fatally againft the wealth and profperity of the country at large, by 
draining it of its gold and filver, which have been conveyed to the 
continent by the {mugglers, to an immenfe amount. Such perfons 
muft, at the fame time, be fenfible, that, had it not been for the 
Tiling profperity of this country, towards which the checks given 
to {muggling have effentially ae, additional taxes ana 
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have been impofed, of which they would have been obliged to ‘bear 
their proportion ; and the amount of which proportion would pro- 
bably have greatly exceeded the whole which they now pay as q 
commutation upon their windows.’ 

Mr. Baring traces the operation of this transfer of duties, in all 
points, as it affects the confumer, the fmuggier, the company, and 
the ftate ; for the detail we mutt refer to the pamphlet at large; and 
content ourfelves with the following fummary view given at the 
clofe: 

‘ Firft; Let it be obferved, that the average quantity of tea 
fold by the company for ten years prior to the pafling of the Commus 
tation-aét, was very little more than fix millions of pounds weight 
per annum ; but, within the firft twelve months after the aé& took 
piace, the guantity fold exceeded 16,000,000 1b. 

‘ Secondly; the amount of the duty itiJl continued upon tea 
has, in the firft year only, exceeded the eftimate by no lefs than 
£60,434. 

‘ Thirdly ; the total fum paid by the purchafers, for teas fold 
fince the pafling of the att, amounts only to £2,770,799; but, 
had an equal quantity been foid at the former prices, the purchafers 
muft have paid not lefs than £4,826,261: confequently, the Public 
have been benefited to the amount of {2,055,462 by this regulation. 

‘ Fourthly; the increafe in the annual amount of the company’s fales, 
will oblige them to extend their importations from China, in order 
to fulfil the requifitions of the aét; and for which purpofe, not Jefs 
than 45 large additional fhips, and 3450 feamen, mutt be conftantly 
employed by the company. 

‘ Fifthly ; their exports of the woollens and Jead of this country 
muft be augmented from the value of £111,000, to which the 
amount has hitherto been limited, to at leait £300,c00 per annum, 
which will be neceffary hereafter. 

‘ Finally ; the retaining within this kingdom a balance, amount. 
ing annually to no lefs than £1,032,400; which, prior to the a, 
was regularly paid to foreigners in {pecie, through the medium of 
the {muggler ; and which balance will, in all probability, be greatly 
increafed, when the purpofes of the act fhall have been carried com- 
pletely into execution. 

‘ Thefe advantages, which have arifen from a fingle Operation, 
are of fuch magnitude and importance, as to fatisfy every impar- 
tial perfon of the beneficial confequences which mutt refult from a 
general application of the fame liberal principle to the duties ftill 
fubfifting upon various branches of the manufactures and commerce 
of Great Britain.’ 

The operation of this extenfive experiment, which will daily un- 
fold its good or bad properties, will fuperfede the veceflity of dwell- 
ing on the advantages of fimplifying the modes of taxation, in 
every inftance where an average can be fettled, fo as to guard 
again the manifeft oppreffion of individuals, 

Powrmric'a tL. 
Art. 17. The Policy of the Tax upon Retailers confdered sor a Plea 
in favour of the Manufa@turers. 8vo. 1$. Becket. 1786. 

A fenfible writer has chad the temerity to take a very unpopular 
fide of the queftioa in juftifying the fhop-tax, and it may be added, 

that 
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that he has treated his fubject with great addrefs, and not without 
fome found reafoning. He collects the opinions of feveral p6litical 
and commercial writers, who all confider retail fhop keepers 
as an idle, unproduétive clafs of men, who merely, by ftep- 
ping between the manufaturer and confumer, and handing the 

oods from one to the other, raife great gains from both, with- 
out adding one penny to the national ftock of wealth. He affirms, 
that mere fhopkeepers are far more numerous, in proportion, in Lone 
don, than they are in Amfterdam; and that a regulation judici- 
oufly framed for leflening their numbers, reflects honour on the 
contriver, and tends to advance the profperity of the nation. He 
propofes an amendment of the law, to exempt all manufaCturers from 
the tax, who fell their productions in the fame parifh where they 
are made. 

He argues againft the partiality and oppreffion of the fhop-tax in 2 
manner that fhews he has no little knowledge of trade; and adds,— 
‘ how many retailers voluntarily tax themfelves by their expenfive 
manner of living ; and in London are there notinftances of fhop- 
keepers dealing in the moft uneffential articles, fuch as pomatum, la- 
vender-water, &c. who have thereby raifed fuch fortunes, as to keep 
their carriages and country-houfes ? What is the prefent rage of pul- 
ling down the fhow-windows, and erecting others of greater parade, 
at an expence of twenty or thirty pounds, but a tax, which the fhop- 
keepers impofe upon themfelves, in the hope of indemnifying them- 
felves upon their cuftomers. Thofe new windows may gull fools ; 
but a reputation juftly eftablifhed, of having goods of the beft qua- 
lity, at reafonable prices, would enfure cuftomers much better than 
thofe unneceffary windows of parade. Do not we actually fee many 
wealthy buyers go from one end of the town towards the heart of the 
city, to lay out their money in fhops enjoying fuch a reputation ?’ 

Thofe who adopt the opinions of this writer, or whofe curiofity 
tempts them to fee his argument at large, willbe amply gratified by 
con{fulting the pamphlet. N. 
Art. 18. 4 fhort Addrefs to the Public; containing fome Thoughts 

how the national Debt may be reduced, and all Home Taxes, 

including Land T'ax, abolifhed. By William, Lord Newhaven. 

8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1786. 

For thefe defirable purpofes, Lord Newhaven, who deferves 
the acknowledgment of his country, for exercifing his pen ona 
fubje&t of fuch national importance, offers two fchemes to confidera- 
tion: the firft is thus introduced : 

‘ One hundred millions (which is under what others have calcu- 
lated it at) we will fuppofe to be the annual incomeof Great Britain, 
in land, houfes, and perfonal property, which valued at the very 
moderate rate, one with another, of zo years purchafe, will make 
a principal of zovo millions, on which I will fuppofe one per cent. 
to be charged annaally till the national debt is paid, will pro- 
duce 20,000,000 

To be dedugted, 
The annual intereft on the fund- 
ed debt, as ftated by the Com- 


miffioners of the public accounts 7,951,930 1 0 
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Brought over, 7,951,930 1 0 20,000,008 
Theannual intereft on the unfunded 
debt on the 1ft of Ogtober, 1783 612,742 OO 





8,564,672 1 0 
Annual charges of management at 
the Bank and South Sea Houfe 134,291 13 1 





8,698,963 14 2 





11,301,036 5 J8 

* This furpluseach year, would pay off the national debt in a very 
fhort time ; all internal taxes, including land-tax, to be abolifhed, 
after the firft payment of one per cent. made at the receipt of his 
Majefty’s exchequer. By this plan no individual will pay near fo 
much on this rental or expenditure, as he now does for taxes of 
every kind, and be relieved from the perpetual irritation and difquie- 
tude of tax-gatherers of every denomination.’ 

The readcr may now probably ftart, as we did, at not finding the 
@urrent expences of the ftate included in this account. But though 
this furprize might have been prevented by bringing them forward 
fooner, the fund for defraying them is explained after the intro- 
dudtion of the fecond fcheme; when his Lordfhip adds,—* It will 
no doubt be faid, but how is the army, navy, and other branches 
of the eivil government to be provided for, if the home taxes are 
abolifhed ? ‘l'o this I anfwer, that as I conclude foreign nations 
will not take off the duty on our commodities imported into their 
refpective countries, I propofe ftill to continue the duty on goods 
imported, which I conceive will be nearly adequate to defray all 
expences, civil and military, in time of peace.’ 

The deficiency, according to a ftatement fubjoined from authen- 
tic documents, is eftimated at nearly 546,o00/. which he propofes to 
charge on the furplus of the produce of his {chemes, or on other 
favings. 

The fecond fcheme is as follows : 

‘ Suppofe there is to be found in Great Britain the followiag 
number of perfons, one with another, capable of paying the fol- 
Jowing annual rates, in confideration of which to abolith a certain 
part of the moit burthenfome taxes every year, in proportion to 
the money paid into the Exchequer, fuch as thofe on foap, candles, 
Teather, falt, window-lights, land-tax, and houfes, &c. viz. 

‘ Two millions of perfons, at 12/. 10s, would raife 25 millions 

rannum. 

* One million of perfons at 25/. would raife 25 millions per 
annum. 

‘ Five hundred thoufand perfons, at 5o/. would raife 25 millions 
per annum. 

‘ Two hundred and fifty thoufand perfons at roo/. would raife 
25 millions per annum. 

* One hundred and twenty-five thoufand perfons, at zoo/. would 
raife 25 millions per annum. 

* So that any of the above numbers, at thefe refpective rates, 
would pay off 200 millions of the national debt in eight years; but 
so calculate with certainty upon the operation of thefe plans, and to 

proportion 
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proportion it to each, the property of Great Britain muft be af- 
certained with as much precifion and accuracy as poflible, under 


the following heads : 

‘ The rental of Jands. 

‘ The rental of houfes.’ 

After all, to pay off the national debt too rapidly, may give 
rife to fome inconveniences and confufion, that will require fore- 
fight and precautions to guard againtt. 

For inftance: there are great numbers of perfons, who from age, 
minorfhip, and perfonal difabilities, fubfift on the intereft or rent 
of dead capitals, which they cannot employ profitably themfelves, 
To return thefe capitals into fuch hands, would prove the greateft 
injury that could be offered to them, unlefs other channels could 
be pointed out in which they might be replaced, and where they 
might yield the accuftomed produce to the owners. 

It may, moreover, as an obje&t of curiofity, be afked, in what 
form {uch a glut of money is to appear? For if it is not returned 
in hard fpecie, a credit is ftill given to the nation after the difcharge 
is fuppofed, and intereft extinguifhed ! 

Again, the extenfive concerns of retail trade, under an extinétion 
of ta.es, will call for great care to prevent extortion and general 
confufion ; by difcriminating with accuracy, and enforcing the re- 
duétion of thofe artificial enhancements of the prices >f a// commo- 
dities, that have grown from the accumulation of taxes, and the 

rofit that tradef{men make upon taxation. 

Thefe loofe hints may, perhaps, be fufficient in the prefent early 
ftage of fo defirable a bufinefs; and apply to a fuppofed {peed in 
execution, that even the prefent plan might not effect: and yet, if 
the progreflive operation of this or any other fcheme is liable to be 
overtaken by a future war, its fuccefs will be too precarious to juftify 
confidence. . q 
Art. 19. Doubts concerning the free Navigation of the Scheld, 

claimed by the Emperor, and the probable Caufes and Confe- 

uences of that Claim. In which the Views of his Imperial Ma- 
jefty, and of the Emprefs of Ruffia, are clearly pointed out, and 
the Charaéters of thofe great Potentates are exhibited in a new 
and interefting Light. By the Count de Mirabeau. Illuftrated 
with a correct Chart of the Courfe of the Scheld from Antwerp to 

the Sea. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Faden. 1785. 

Though this article has had the mifadventure to have been uniy- 
tentionally poftponed, yet, as the Emperor and the Dutch, whofe 
contefts have engrofled our news-papers, in the fee-faw way, for 
many months paft, did not delay their negociations on that account, 
we are confoled by the reflection that the interefts of Europe have 
not fuffered by the negle&t ; a negleét, that, but for the above honeft 
confeflion, might have aflumed the merit of impartiality between the 
high contending powers, by not interfering in their affairs pendente 
lite. 
This traét contains a fand of clear, found, political reafoning, in- 
dependent of the principal object propofed in the title-page; re- 
fpeéting that, indeed, as well as the ingenious writer’s general prin- 


ciples, we muft add, that they will be of little ufe beyond the “ae 
clofet 
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clofet of the philofopher: for the author eftimates political claims 
according to abftract ideas of moral fitnefs, which no potentates, or 
ractical ftatefmen ever trouble their heads about, or fubmit to, un- 
Jefs they find their {irength difproportioned to their undertakings. 
In fuch cafe, they compromife matters as well as they can, and their 
politics are cenfured, more for attempting what their means were 
unable to accomplifh, than for the injuftice of their pretenfions. 

Could we ever hope to fee the time, when every power in Europe 
fhould act under the guidance of a.Count de Mirabeau, we might 
expect alfo to fee them co-operate in a political fyitem, favourable 
to humanity at large: but, until this feafon arrives, we are forry to 
fee occafion to obferve, that fuch a minifter, taking for his motto, 

*¢ To love all men without diitinction of nations ;” 
would ruin any nation whatever! 

Neverthelefs, when the Count comes down from theory to the 
aétual ftate of Europe, he accommodates his reafoning to things as 
they are, with great acutenefs, He is a fevere animadverter on the 
conduct of the Emperor of Germany, and the Czarina; and declares 
his mind to the Britifh nation without any referve, in terms which 
we hope will meet the eyes of thofe whom it may concern. Heisa 
warm advocate for the Dutch, whofe very exiftence he confiders as 
depending on their command of the Scheld : and adverting to Mon- 
tefquieu’s obfervation, that defarts are neceflary barriers to great 
empires, he, with much more liberality and good policy, declares, 
that republics are their beit frontiers; and hence, wifhes to fee the 
Catholic Low Countries form another Belgic republic, rather than 
the Seven United Provinces extinguifhed. N. 
Art. 20, Letter to the Earl of Carlifle, from the Right Hon, 

‘William Eden, on the Subject of the late Arrangement. 8vo. 

ss. Walker. 1786. 

One of thofe dirty forgeries, which the vermin of. the prefs occa- 
fionally fabricate to raife a few difgraceful pence on falfe pretences. 
Neither political wit, nor fportful humour, are to be found in this 
paltry produdion, to palliate the bafe liberty taken with a gentle- 
man’s name, merely to make him plead the increafe of his family 
for accepting a late appointment. N 

TRELAND. ° 
Art. 21. The prefent Politics of Ireland: confifting of, I. The 

Right Honourable Mr. Hutchinfon’s Letter to his Coniftituents at 

Corke. II. Parliamentary Difcuffions of the Irifh Arrangements ; 

by Mefirs. Conolly, Grattan, and Flood, againft them; Fitz- 

Gibbon, Mafon, Forfter, Hutchinfon, forthem. III. Mr. Laf- 

fan’s Obiervations on the relative Situation of Great Britain and 

Treland ; with Notes thereon by an Englith Editor. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Stockdale. 178%. 

The moft interefting articles in this col!etion are the firft and 
the laft. In the former, Mr. Hutchinfon has juflified himfelf, with 
great ability, for voting the introduction of the commercial bill into 


the Irifh Houfe of Commons; and in the latter, Mr. Laffan, whofe 


tract is intitled, Political Arithmetic of the Population, Commerce, and 
Manufactures of Ireland, with Obfervations on the relative Situation of 
Great Britain and Ireland, argues as ftrenuouily againft the prin- 
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ciples of that bill as injurious to Ireland. The parliamentary de- 
bates that intervene between thefe two performances, have already 
been in the hands of every one, whofe interett or curiofity directed 
their attention to the progrefs of this abortive bufinefs. By the 
notes on Mr. Laffan’s traét, the Englith editor appears to view the 

difcarded regulations in a favourable light. N 

MIscELLANEOUS, ° 

Art. 22. Criticifms on the Rolliad, Part Il. tamo. 1s. 6d. 

| Ridgway. 1785. 

In the Review for December laft, p. 472, we mentioned, with ap- 
plaufe, the fecond edition of the Firf Part of this truly comic per- 
formance ; and we took notice of the witty Author’s promile (having 
taken leave of the Cemmons) to pay his refpects to the Houfe of 
Lords. That engagement he now fulfils; and his particular coagées 
are made to the Dukes of Northumberland and Richmond, the 
Marquifes of Buckingham and Lanfdown, the Lords Lonfdale and 
Camelford, the Lord Chancellor, &c.—To the fatirical ftrokes aimed 
at thefe noble perfonages, are added, an ingenious political eclogue, 
entitled, Z4e Lyars; in which Dr. P—tty—n and Mr. B—nks* 
** contend in the fong,” and Mr. Pitt decides on their refpective 
merits, and excellence at Adding. The whole is concluded by ano- 
ther extrancous and droll piece, entitled 4” Epithalamium; which has 
for its fubjeét the late marriage of the Hon. Mr. Elliot with Lady 
Harriet Pitt. We are forry to obferve, that there feems to be a de- 
gree of cruelty in bringing in the ‘‘ happy pair ;” and when we 
confider that a ‘* lady’s in the cafe,” it hath the appearance of a 
want of generofity in the fpirit of our fatirift, which furely deferves 
reprehenfion : 

‘* Though it be Jaudable to hunt the prowling vermin, *twere 
bafe to worry the gentle lamb.”” Op Pray. 

Art. 22. A circumftantial Narrative of the Lofs of the Halefwell 
Eaft-Indiaman, Captain Ricnarp Pisrce, which was unfortu- 
nately wrecked at Seacombe, in the Ifle of Purbeck, January 6, 
1786. Compiled from the Communications, and under the 4z- 
thorities of Mr. Henry Meriton, and Mr. John Rogers, the two 

- chief Officers who happily efcaped the dreadful Cataftrophe. 1zmo. 
1s. Lane. 

' The moft particular and moft authentic accounts that have yet 

been given of this dreadful accident, are to be found in the prefent 

narrative ; to which the two officers, above mentioned, have given 
the unguettionable fan&ion of their names. 

Art. 24. 4 Pocket Vade Mecum through Monmoutifbire, and Part 
of Sourm Watts, in the Year 1785. Containing a particular 
Defcription of the Views, and an Account of the Antiquities, Cu- 
riofities, &c. in the Counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, Carmar- 
then, and Brecknock. By aGentleman. t12zmo. 15s.6d. Bew. 
A flight, but not unentertaining journal. The Author has a tafte 

for views and profpeés ; and fpeaks with rapture of the ftriking and 

beautiful fcenes which he met with in his agreeable tour.—As to the 
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bleak and dreary mountains, he is equally happy in leaving them | 


behind him. 

THEOLOGY and CONTROVERSY. 

Art. 25. An Addrefs from a Clergyman to his Parifhioners. By 
William Bromley Cadogan, M. A. Reétor of St. Luke’s Chelfea, 
&c. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 1785. 

The Author doth not poffefs the fire of Mr. Whitefield, nor the 
fancy of Mr. Hervey; but his Addrefs is founded on thofe prin- 
ciples which they held to be the glory of the evangelical fyitem, and 
the diftinguifhing ornament of the Church of England—original fin, 
imputed righteoufne/s, and efficacious grace. 

Mr. Cadogan appears to write under a full conviction of the truth 
and importance of thofe doétrimes ; but his ftyle is too feeble and un- 
animated to gain him many readers, even among thofe who hgve 
adopted his opinions. - A ° 
Art. 26. Sermons on fome of the moft ufeful and interefting 

Subjeéts in Religion and Life. By the Rev. J. Moir. 8vo. 53s. 

Boards. Kivington. 1784. 

The fubjeéts of thefe difcourfes are the following :—The Divine 
Government of the World —The Sublimity of Chrif?’s oficial Chara&er— 
Moral Beauty exemplified in the Life of Fe/us—Religious Converfion— 
The Spirit of Religion—Plea/ure— Benevolence—The Mode of our Sa- 
viour’s teaching —Self-deceit - No Degree of Wealth adequate to Happi- 
nefs—The proper Use of Speech— Repentance an Effec of Divine Good- 
nefs—On the Propagation of the Go/pel—The Anecdote of Balaam and 
his Afs improved —On the Coming of Chriff—The Paffion —Faith— 
Hope — Magnanimity — Religious Joy—Religious Education—A religious 
Life fuperior to Death. 

The Author poffeffes a vivid imagination ; but there is a glare in 
his language, which dazzles, but doth not pleafe ; and though we 
were frequently ftruck with fplendid and beautiful paflages, yet we 
were, on the whole, more cloyed than fatisfed. The eye that hath 
been fatigued with the glitter of artificial charms, feeks repofe in 
the milder, but more fubftantial beauties of nature: and after we 


had read Moir, we fought relief in Sherlock. B oO 





S ER M ON S. 


I. A foort View of the Scripture DoG&rine of Redemption. By a 
Preibyter of the Epifcopal Church of Scotland. 8vo. 6d. Elliot, 
Edinburgh. 1784. 

Luke xxiv. 26. Ought not Chirf? to have fuffered? &c. 
The advocates for the doctrine of imputed righteoufnefs, have 
fometimes afferted *, without referve or qualification, that the necef- 
fity of an atonement arofe from the immutable nature, and the in- 





* Dr. Twiffe, though he carried Calvinifm to the extreme in other 
points, yet maintained, that punitive juffice was not effential to the 
divine nature, and that God might have pardoned fin by virtue of 
his own abfolute authority, independent of an atonement. Dr. Owen 
oppofed this tenet in a Latin tract, entitled * Diatriba de jufitia 
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difpenfable demands of divine juftice; and that God could not, in 
confiftence with his moral attributes, have pardoned fin without re- 
ceiving a plenary fatisfaction: that this fatisfaction could not have 
been given by any other being but his own everlafting and equal 
fon: and that even he could not have effected this great and ultimate 
object of his mediatorial office, unlefs our fins had been imputed to 
him in the fame degree as his merits are imputed to us. 

This doétrine is reprobated by our Author in very ftrong language, 
and yet his own conceffons are. founded on principles which are gene- 
rally adduced by the Calviniftic divines in fupport of what he calls a 
random, if not a bla/phemous tenet. 

‘ To impute guilt,’ {ays he, * to an innocent perfon, and .in con- 
fequence of that imputation, to inflict punifhment upon him, is the 
height of injuitice.’ . . . « § But though the aétions of one perfoa 
cannot be transferred to another and made his aétions; and though 
an innocent perfon cannot fufter punifbment, properly f{peaking, be- 
caufe punifhment neceflarily implies guilt, yet may any one pay 
his neighbour’s debts, or undergo an inconveniency to procure the 
remiffion of thofe debts; nor is there any thing abfurd or anjuf 
in accepting of fuch vicarious payment. The debts incurred by us 
and our firft parents, God was gracioufly pleafed to remit upon 
Chrift’s voluntarily laying down his life for us ; and that remiffion was 
perfeétly confiftent with the ftrifteft juftice.? . . . § Immortality was 
never due by zatzra/ right to man or to any othercreature. Whatever 
had a beginning may likewife have an end; nay, mu/? have an end, 
unlefs continued in exiftence by that almighty power by which it 
was created. If God thinks proper to confer the privilege of im- 
mortality, he may confer that privilege upon fuch perfons as feem 
beft to his infinite wildom. When it was beftowed upon our firft 
father, it was beftowed, not in reward of his good works, but as a 


free gift, upon the condition of his obferving a poftive precept, which, © 


confidered in a moral view, was in itfelf a matter of indifference. 
Had he obferved this oze precept, though he had tranfgreffed every 
ether law of virtue and of piety, there is no ground to imagine that 
he would have been fubjected to death, although he would undoubt- 
edly have been fubjeé&ted to punifhment. When, by the breach of 
this precept, the invaluable gift of immortality was forfeited, the 
forms upon which it was reftored were analogous to thofe upon 
which it was originally given. It was not reftored in reward of 
virtuous obedience, but merely in confideration of the atonement to be 
made by Chrift. He, therefore, who looks upon eternal life, either 
as the right of his nature, or as a debt due to his good works, does 
in effect renounce Chriftianity, and difclaim all fhare in the purchafe 
of the blood of his Redeemer.’ 

A Calvinift could hardly ufe ftronger language in exprefling his 
fenfe of the importance and virtue of the atonement of Chrift. Burt 
yet our Author hath an expreffion in the conclufion of his difcourfe, 
which a ftri€t Calvinift would in his turn denominate, a random, if not 
a bla/phemous paradox. ‘ The immortality purchafed by Chrift will, 
to every impenitent offender, bea ftate of extreme wretchednefs.’... 
* We are indeed redeemed from death and the power of the grave, 
by the great facrifice flain upon the crofs; but whether to a ftate of 

happinefs 
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happinefs or mifery, depends much upon our own conduét as moral 
and religious agents.’ 

The Author’s meaning is fufficiently intelligible : but furely the 
expreffion is harfh, inaccurate, and unfcriptural. -w—h 
II. Preached on a particular Occafion at Lamborn, Berkfhire. By 

George Ramfhaw, M.A. upwards of Fifty Years Vicar of that 

Parifh, svo. 6d. Buckland. 1785. 

A plain, perfuafive exhortation to improve, with diligent and at- 
tentive care, that opportunity for /a/vation and happinefs which is 
afforded by Chriftianity. It cannot be a tedious tafk to read this 
difcourfe, as it is very fhort; and, if perufed with fober attention, 
may prove very ufeful. The text is, Hed. 11. former part of the 
third verfe. H. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
In anfwer to R.B. who, having but lately become a Reader of 
the Monthly Review, wifhes for fome information refpecting the 
lan of our work, we hope it may be fufficient to obferve, for the 
fatisfaction of this Codvetponient: that our Journal profefles ‘* to 
include all the publications that are announced to the Public in the 
news-papers;”? Vid. the Gentleman’s Letter.—We fuppofe, that 
R. B. has no idea of a literary journal’s extending fo far as to coms 

rehend thofe produdtions of the prefs which are not ufually con- 
fidered as literary compofitions,—fuch as acts of parliament, prac- 
tical mufic, proceedings at the feflions-houfe, catch-penny books 
in numbers*, &c. &c. &c.——Our acknowledgments are due to 
R. B. for the handfome terms in which he expreffes his-approba- 
tion of our labours; which, we hope, will long preferve his good 
opinion. 

* If R. B. will give himfelf the trouble of looking into our Gene- 
ral Index, lately publifhed, in two volumes oftavo, that compile- 
ment will afford him the moft competent idea that can be formed, of 
the nature and utility of our monthly publications. 





> A letter from the Author of a late pamphlet, on Bapti/m, has, 
by fome accident, been miflaid: the contents are not particu- 
larly recollected, any farther than to fuggeit the general idea, that 
it did not require a particular anfwer.—It is therefore hoped, that 
this acknowledgment of the receipt of that letter will be deemed 
dufficient. 


*.°* Heron’s Letters of Literature in our next. 





ERRATA in ‘fanuary. 


Page 15, (in Mr. Ludlam’s Article) par. 6, 1. 2, for ‘ fame,’ r. /ure. 

—— 16, par. 6, 1.5, for Trinity,’ r. Unity, 

—— dbid. 1.7, for ‘ sacreD,’ r, SECRET. 

——— — |, w/t. for * enriches,’ r. encircles. 

w—— 70, del. the laft fentence of the firft paragraph, beginning with 
the words * The fhadow of thethrone, &c.’ That fentence, 
in the copy, made part of another article, which, being written 
on the fame paper, occafioned the miftake, 
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